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GETTING READY FOR THE NEXT WAR 


The Peace Plan That Lost Fifty 
Thousand Dollars 


Appison E. SHELDON 
November 12, 1923 


Any successful plan for world peace must have Europe for 
its first objective. This is a fact well known—so much so that 
some statement of the reasons for it must be given in order to 
plan the first campaign. 

Europe has taken the lead in directing the destiny of the 
human race upon this planet. This direction began about two 
thousand years ago. About four hundred years ago it took upon 
ia itself a new and mighty form—that of colonization. 
Part a Since that period a limited area of Western Europe 
World (containing less than a million square miles and having 
wenee at that time not much more than fifty million people) 
has proceeded to discover, colonize and control the rest of the 
world’s surface, an area fifty times as large and having a popu- 
lation thirty times as great as that of Europe. 

Europe itself is a mixture in different proportions of the 
races and peoples of three great continents: Europe, Asia and 
Africa. The mingling of these peoples has been a process of 
violence, robbery and murder going on through several thousand 
years. There was neither logic nor sequence in the series of 
transactions. It requires a great gift of devout belief to see the 
divine hand of Providence in these centuries. Yet, in some man- 
ner which the wisdom of man cannot yet fathom, these conflicts, 
invasions, destructions and cruelties have shaped and sharpened 
the mind of Europe to leadership and supremacy in world affairs. 

Western Europe has done something more than rule the 
world. It has invented and adapted the machines, the processes, 
the legal rules and the business regulations which have organized 
man-power throughout the world and given man control over the 
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millions of units of invisible mechanical power hidden in coal 
mines, in wandering winds, in chemical reactions, in falling 
waters, in atomic coherence. It is these things which have given 
the people of Europe the power they have possessed for over 
four hundred years—that of dominating the rest of the people 
upon this globe. 

Western Europe has slowly worked out an idea for unifying 
its people. For more than a thousand years this process has gone 
on. That long ago every little valley and plain in Western 
Europe had a separate government hostile to those about it. In 


the course of a thousand years, chiefly by conquest and 
Creation Z Be 
of the 
Nations territory of Western Europe has been grouped into 


of Europe . , - a . 
Pe five or six chief areas and fifteen or twenty minor 


violence, partly by economic need and education, the 


areas called nations. These nations have fluctuated in size and 
population, but the principal units have been in existence about 
five hundred years, corresponding in time to the period when the 
people of Western Europe started out to civilize the rest of the 
world by giving it their counsel, command and control. 

The mightiest force (aside from invention) in the history of 
Western Europe and of the world during the last hundred years 
has been the creation of what we call capital. Capital, in fact, 
is the child of invention. In our definition of the word we in- 
clude that assembly and organization of power, tools, machinery, 
credit, bookkeeping, and their direction by the human intellect, 
which enables people possessing them to multiply by a thousand- 
fold their power of producing things desired and used by the 
human race. Now the people of Western Europe have so far 
excelled those of all other countries in the use of capital as to be- 
come, during the past two hundred years, the workshop of the 
world, the source from which other peoples draw their supply of 
tools, machines, and the trained intellects for their direction. In 
the last sixty years America has become the rival of Europe in 
this field and excelled her in some respects. 

The advantage and profit of supplying the rest of the world 
with improved articles and conveniences became so great that 
rivalry arose between those larger units of Western Europe 
called nations, for supremacy in, and even monopoly of this 
business. This rivalry was greatly promoted and aggravated by 
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a form of government called monarchy—sometimes becoming dic- 
tatorship. The essential thing about monarchy and its relative is, 
that it added to the natural ambition of the nation the personal 
ambition of the ruler and his family. So the rivalry grew more in- 
tense from decade to decade. Within the last sixty years the am- 
bitions and rivalries of the nations, the desire for profits by mer- 
chants and manufacturers, took the form of gigantic rival military 
establishments. Into these establishments were poured the wealth, 
the inventive genius, the skilled technique, of the ablest minds in 
the nation. Every decade saw the invention of new machines of de- 
struction, each more terrible in effect than its predecessor. 

The World War was the climax of national ambition, plus 
personal ambition, plus trade competition, plus patriotism. For 
the final appeal was to the foundation of the national idea in the 
popular mind—the noblest and most extolled public sentiment— 
love of one’s country. The instilling of this sentiment into the 
mind of the child began at mother’s knee, was strengthened by 
father’s counsel, increased by school precept, and made glorious 
by the poets, the orators, the novelists, the dramatists, the priests 
and the prophets of every land. All literature ceiebrates that 
divine attribute which makes a man willing to die for his country— 
right or wrong. The parent’s approval, the maiden’s favor, the 
elder’s exhortation, the priest’s benediction, have been the rewards 
of those eager to die for the Fatherland. “Dulce et decorum est 
pro patria mori,” wrote the Roman poet Horace. “Breathes there 
a man with soul so dead,” echoed Walter Scott. 

Now patriotism, riveted to trade ambition, to the pride of 
kings, to the prejudices and animosities of a thousand years, has 
brought Western Europe, the home of modern civilization, the 
mother of invention and progress, to the verge of ruin. Worse 
ee than that! In the desperate four years’ strug- 
Patriotism the gle (1914-18) was born a more malignant 
Ruin of Europe devil, with proportions of wickedness never 
before known upon this planet. Propaganda is his name: Prop- 
aganda of Hatred! The business organization of the national 
spirit in each country during the war devised and supported this 
addition to the world’s miseries. For the first time in the world’s 
history, so far as I know, nation-wide organizations supported by 
private and public money were formed for the purpose of em- 
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ploying the most skillful literary talent to develop the spirit of 
national hatred. In our own land we appropriated from the 
public treasury, at one time, over six million dollars for the pur- 
pose. Each of the chief European countries outdid us in ex- 
penditure and in talent. What means more grief—propaganda 
of hatred did not end with the armistice. It is still active in every 
land. It has demonstrated its potent power to prevent the restora- 
tion of peace and of confidence. 





Requirements for Peace Program 


1. It must reach the hearts of the people and move them 
with sympathy as well as logic. 

2. It must reach the children, possessing their imagination 
and inspiring their projects. 

3. It must utilize the indirect method of picture, of story, 
of drama, of song and tradition, in addition to the direct appeal 
through economic and moral argument. 

4. It must utilize the appeal (both personal and patriotic) of 
friendship, kinship, and common experiences. 

5. It must employ and stimulate, with rewards of honor 
and money, the best intellect to be found in every country of the 
world for the purposes of Peace Propaganda. 

6. It must be financed in the same spirit—if not in the 
same amount that the World War was financed—with determina- 
to spend whatever is needed to attain its purpose. 


Financing Peace 


Whenever any purpose of large achievement is undertaken 
in the modern world, the first step after the plan agreed upon is to 
finance it. It is agreed that the achievement of International 
Peace upon a firm and enduring basis is the most important 
achievement undertaken by the human race since the birth of 

Christ. The United States is the nation of the 
United States world best fitted by its cosmopolitan popula- 
fren Pe al tion, by its geographical location, by its status 
of intelligence. and by its financial resources, 
to lead this movement. Let the Congress of the United States, 
with the recommendation of the President and upon the petition 
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and approval of all state governments, civic bodies, political par- 
ties, religious and social organizations, appropriate the sum of 

one hundred million dollars as an initial expenditure 
First toward securing international peace. Let a special de- 
Supe partment of the government be created, in accordance 
with the spirit of service and efficiency, to adopt and carry out 
in detail plans for the work. Let auxiliary gifts and subscrip- 
tions be solicited to supplement the national appropriation. 


Peace Propaganda 


Let prizes of honor and money be offered for the production 
of posters, pictures, songs, stories, editorials, dramas, poems, 
novels, playthings, and all other means by which the human sym- 
pathy and intellect may be reached in all lands for the purpose 
of creating a universal sentiment which shall support peace and 
forbid war. 


The Service of America’s 
Foreign-Born Citizens 

In the United States there are, in round numbers, 14,000,000 
white persons of foreign birth. In addition there are 6,000,000 
white persons having one or both parents born in foreign coun- 

tries. These 20,000,000 people represent every coun- 
Europe try, every province and nearly every district in Europe. 
pa em Most of them speak and write the language of their 

home district. Most of them have blood relatives and 
friends in the homeland whom they can reach by letter, by liter- 
ature, by personal appeal. 

Let there be a systematic canvass of every foreign-born resi- 
dent in the United States, and a systematic appeal sent by all 
these people to their own folk in Europe. Let this appeal also 
be made by the children of foreign-born parents to the children 
in the European homeland. The form and frequency of these 
appeals must be determined by the general direction of the cam- 
paign. It ought to run through a period of years—long enough 
to reach from early school-days to mature manhood and woman- 
hood. 

One central theme of these appeals may be stated thus: 

America expects every country, every province, every dis- 
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trict in the world to unite, in sentiment and in practice, for peace. 
America illustrates what it urges. In this land we dwell in peace 
and fellowship: all the warring peoples, all the jarring factions 
and sects from every land under the sun. We find our lives 
happier, our progress more rapid, our children more hopeful and 
enjoyable because of this practice. Let us tell the people of the 
homeland that America expects wars to end; disputes to be set- 
tled by peaceful methods; co-operation and fel- 
An American lowship for the common happiness and welfare 
ee to be adopted as the principle and policy of every 
country and every household. Let us tell them 
that America will have no patience, no commerce and no fellow- 
ship with governments, nations or provinces which continue to 
live in the old way. Let our propaganda leaflets cazry the mes- 
sage: “We ask each of you to aid in this cause, to make it the 
supreme public and private policy in your country and in your 
district ; to write us of the progress you are making toward this 
ideal.” Every periodical printed in foreign language in America 
should be asked and aided to join in this movement. Special 
editions for the old homeland should be prepared and sent across. 
They should be sent through mails. They should be scattered 
from planes. They should be broadcast in all radio languages. 
They should be wrapped in packages of food and confections. 


Scheol Work 

For the schools, new and attractive literature and lessons, 
adapted to the traditions and ideals of each locality, shall be pro- 
vided. The Boy Scout movement in America and Europe fur- 
nishes much of example and material for this purpose. 


Additional Appropriations 

The government of the United States shall extend invita- 
tions to each and every organized government in the world to 
make an appropriation of money for financing this movement. 
The appeal shall be continuing; and, since the United States 
will furnish the initial and largest appropriation for this purpose, 
a plan of encouraging other appropriations by sharing in that 
of the United States shall be devised. There shall be an exten- 
sion of propaganda from European countries to the world. 
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The same general plan used in reaching the people of Europe 
shall be used to reach the peoples of the world. Naturally the 
nations most progressive and influential will be those where the 
peace propaganda will be concentrated. Once the leading in- 
dustrial nations of the world are brought into accord with the 
plan, its extension to the backward peoples of the world will be 
more rapid. With America and other leading countries of Europe 
working together in harmony, people now dependent upon the 
manufactures of these civilized countries would soon be brought 
into accord in order to secure the things necessary for their status 
of living. 


The Prize-Winning Plan 


The author was Dr. Charles Herbert Levermore of New 
York City. His competitors numbered 22,164; his entry was 
Number 1469. The award was made January 6, 1924, but 
the name of the author remained a secret. Fifty thousand dol- 
lars of the prize money was to be paid at once; an equal amount 
was to be paid if the plan was approved by the United States 
Senate, or if “an adequate degree of popular support has been 
demonstrated.” 

Elihu Root was chairman of the Jury Award. Serving with 
him were James Guthrie Harbord, Edward M. House, Ellen Fitz 
Pendleton, Roscoe Pound, William Allen White and Brand Whit- 
lock. Their joint statement illuminates : 

“The Jury of Award realizes that there is no one approach to world 
peace, and that it is necessary to recognize not merely political but also 
psychological and economic factors. The only possible pathway to inter- 
national agreement with reference to these complicated factors is through 
mutual counsel and cooperation, which the plan selected contemplates.” 

Immediately following announcement of the award a booklet 
was issued to the press of the country containing a preface by 
Mr. Bok, a statement of the Policy Committee presenting the 
questions to be voted upon, and the full text of the plan, all of 
which appear in the pages following. A ballot carrying “The 
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The American Peace Award 
Created by EDWARD W. BOK 


Offering 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS ($100,000) 





This award will be given to the 
author of the best practicable plan by 
which the United States may cooperate 
with other nations to achieve and pre- 
serve the peace of the world. 
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The four photostats here reproduced are facsimiles of the circulars 
sent at request of 22,165 authors of peace plans who, in 1923, competed for 
the $50,000 award.—Editor. 
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The American Peace Award 
Created by EDWARD W. BOK 
Offering ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS ($100,000) 
This award will be given to the author of the best prac- 


ticable plan by which the United States may cooperate with 
other nations to achieve and preserve the peace of the world. 


HE award is offered in the conviction 

that the peace of the world is the problem 
of the people of the United States, and that a 
way can be found by which America’s voice 
can be made to count among the nations for 
peace and for the future welfare and integrity 
of the United States. 

THE PURPOSE of the award is to give the 
American people from coast to coast a direct 
opportunity to evolve a plan that will be 
accepteble to many groups of our citizens. 
who, while now perhaps disagreeing as to the 
best method of international association. 
strongly desire to see the United States do its 
share in preventing war and in establishing a 
workable basis of cooperation among the 
nations of the earth. 

Four Subsidiary Awards 

Since the plan finally selected by the Jury 
may be a composite of more than one plan. 
there are also offered, in addition to the main 
award of one hundred thousand dollars 
($100,000), second, third, fourth and fifth 
awards of five thousand dollars ($5,000) each 
for any plans or portion of plans used by the 
Jury of Award in a composite plan. 

If the Jury accepts one plan in full, making 
no additions to it from other plans, no 
subsidiary awards will be made. 


Conditions of Award 
Qualifications of Contestants 
The contest is open to every citizen of the 
United States, by birth or naturalization. 


Plans may be submitted either by in- 
dividuals or by organizations of every kind, 
national, state or local. 


Scope of the Plan 

The winning plan must provide a prac- 
ticable means whereby the United States can 
take its place and do its share toward pre- 
serving world peace, while not making com- 
pulsory the participation of the United States 
in European wars, if any such are, in the 
future, found unpreventable. 

The plan may be based upon the present 
covenant of the League of Nations or may be 
entirely apart from that instrument. 


Time and Manner of Payment of Award 

The purpose of the Award is twofold: 
first, to produce a plan: and secondly. to 
insure, so far as may be, that it will be put 
into operation. 

The Award is, therefore, to be made in two 
payments: fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) 
will be paid to the author of the winning plan 
as soon as the Jury of Award has selected it. 
The second fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) 
will be paid to the author if and when the 
plan, in substance and intent. is approved by 
the United States Senate: or if and when the 
Jury of Award decides that an adequate 
degree of popular support has been demon- 
strated for the winning plan. 

The question of whether amendments 
which may be made in the Senate materially 
affect the intent of the plan submitted, and 











the acceptance or rejection of these amend- 
ments are left entirely to the judgment of 
the Jury of Award. 


The second half of the award or fifty 
thousand dollars ($50,000) shall not be deemed 
to have been won unless the conditions above 
mentioned as to the approval of the plan 
shall be fulfilled on or before March 4, 1925. 


The subsidiary awards are to be paid upon 
the same basis as the principal award; that 
is, twenty five hundred dollars ($2,500) will 
be paid to the author at the time the first fifty 
thousand dollars. ($50,000) is paid, and the 
remaining twenty-five hundred dollars($2,500) 
if and when the composite plan, in substance 
and intent. shall have been accepted by the 
Senate of the United States: or if and when 
the Jury of Award decides that an adequate 
degree of popular support has been demon- 
strated for the winning plan. 


Form of Plan 


Plans submitted should not be in the form 
of bills, resolutions, or treaties suitable for 
presentation to the Senate. 

The paper submitted may include not 
only the exposition of the plan, but also 
argument for it. 

A summary of not exceeding five hundred 
words must accompany every plan. 


Length 


The total number of words submitted, 
exclusive of the summary. must not exceed 
five thousand (5,000). 


Rules for Contestants 
Only one plan may be submitted by any 
one contestant. 


Manuscripts must be typewritten, and on 
only one side of the page 


Manuscripts must not be rolled. 
They must not be accompanied by letters. 





They must not bear the name of the author 
or contain anything by which the author might 
be identified. Each manuscript must have 
attached to it a plain sealed envelope con- 


No manuscripts will be returned. No 
postage for the return of manuscripts should 
therefore be included by the sender. 

Time Limitati 

All manuscripts must be received at the 
office of the American Peace Award by twelve 
o'clock midnight on November 15, 1923. 
Manuscripts received after that time cannot 
be considered. 

It is expected that the Jury will be able to 
announce the selection of a plan for the first 
part of the Award in time for the plan to be 
presented to the Senate early in 1924. 

Right of Publicati 

The submission of any manuscript, whether 
or not it receives an Award, shall give to the 
Committee full rights to publish the same in 
such manner and at such time as it may 
choose. 

Cooperating Council 

Working in direct cooperation with the 
Policy Committee of the. American Peace 
Award are the most prominent and effective 

organizations, civic, religious, and economic, 
cuban the United States. 

A cooperating council hus been formed for 
the American Peace Award, consisting of one 
delegate from each of these organizations. 


Jury of Award 


The personnel of the Jury of Award will 
be announced as soon after September first 
as possible. 
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Policy Committee 
The Policy Committee of the American Peace Award consists of the following members: 


Jorn W. Davis, former Ambassador to Great 
Britain, now President of the American 
Bar Associativn. 

LEARNED Hann, Judge of the United States 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York since 1909. 

WittiaM H. Jounston, President of the 
International Association of Machinists 
and executive officer of the Conference for 
Progressive Political Action. 

EstHer Everett Lape, Member in Charge. 
writer. 

NatHaN L. Miter, former Governor of 
New York State, State Controller and 
Judge of the Court of Appeals, now 
practicing law in New York City. 

Mrs. GiFForD Pincuor, wife of the Governor 
of Pennsylvania, active in political life 
and many social welfare movements. 

Mrs. OcpeN Rep, wife of the publisher of 
the New York Tribune and Vice-President 
of the New York Tribune, Inc. 


Mars. FRANKLIN D. Roosevect. wife of the 
former Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
who is now head of the American Con- 
struction Council; Vice-Chairman of the 
New York League of Women Voters. 


Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary of War 
and United States Attorney for the South- 
ern District of New York, now a practicing 
lawyer. 

Mecvitte E. Stone, former general manager, 
now counselor, of The Associated Press 


Mrs. FRANK A. VANDERLIP, wife of the 
banker; Regional Director of the New 
York League of Women Voters 

Cornetius N. Butss, Jr., is the Treasurer of 
the Policy Committee. 

Please address all inquiries to: 
THe AMERICAN Peace Awarp, 
342 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Plan in Brief” was enclosed, referring the proposal “to the vote 
of the American people” and seeking to know “whether or not 
they approve the plan in substance.” 

In this booklet the Policy Committee stated its decision not 
to disclose the authorship of the plan until early in February, 
after a referendum had been conducted, in order that the vote 
might be taken solely upon its merits. 

On February 5, in a ceremony at the Academy of Music in 
Philadelphia, Mr. John W. Davis of the Policy Committee intro- 
duced Dr. Levermore as the author of entry Number 1469, which 
was adjudged “the best practicable plan by which the United 
States may cooperate with other nations to achieve and preserve 
the peace of the world.” 

Long a student of international relations and author of several 
books on the subject, Dr. Levermore possessed exceptional quali- 
fications for the task. He had been an instructor in various col- 
leges, including the University of California and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and for eighteen years was president of 
Adelphi College in Brooklyn. 

The balloting, however, did not actually close until March 
15, 1924. On March 29 a special to the Evening State Journal 
(Lincoln) announced that the national referendum showed 
534,177 votes in favor of the plan and 76,381 opposed. Citizens 
in every state and many abroad were represented. Mr. Bok had 
declined to tell the Senate committee investigating propaganda 
the amount he had expended, or was prepared to expend, in 
arousing American sentiment in favor of the winning plan. No 
further congressional action had been taken. 

Mr. Bok’s preface to the booklet on “The American Peace 
Award,” and the statement of the Policy Committee on “The 
Question to be Voted Upon,” follow: 


“The American Peace Award” 


With deep satisfaction I present for consideration and vote 
of the American people the plan selected by the Jury as entitled 
to the American Peace Award under the conditions. 

The Award brought forth 22,165 plans. Since many of 
them were the composite work of organizations, universities, etc., 
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a single plan often represented the views of hundreds or thou- 
sands of individuals. There were also received several hundred 
thousand of letters which, while they did not submit plans, sug- 
gested in almost every instance a solution of the peace problem. 

The Jury had therefore before it an index of the true feeling 
and judgment of hundreds of thousands of American citizens. 
The plans came from every group in American life. Some were 
obviously from life-long students of history and international law. 
Some were from persons who have studied little, but who have 
themselves seen and felt the horror of war—or who are even now 
living out its tragedy. 

However unlike, they almost all express or imply the same 
conviction: That this is the time for the nations of the earth to 
admit frankly that war is a crime and thus withdraw the legal 
and moral sanction too long permitted to it as a method of set- 
tling international disputes. Thousands of plans show a deep 
aspiration to have the United States take the lead in a common 
agreement to brand war in very truth an “outlaw.” 

The plans show a realization that no adequate defense against 
this situation has thus far been devised; and that no international 
law has been developed to control it. They point out that security 
of life and property is dependent upon the abolition of war and the 
cessation of the manufacture of munitions. 

Through the plans as a whole run these dominant currents : 

That, if war is honestly to be prevented, there must be a right- 
about-face on the part of the nations in their attitude toward it; 
and that by some progressive agreement the manufacture and 
purchase of the munitions of war must be limited or stopped. 

That, while no political mechanism alone will insure coopera- 
tion among the nations, there must be some machinery of coopera- 
tion if the will to cooperate is to be made effective; that mutual 
counsel among the nations is the real hope for bringing about the 
disavowal of war by the open avowal of its real causes and open 
discussion of them. 

Finally, that there must be some means of defining, recording, 
interpreting and developing the law of nations. 

The Jury of Awards unanimously selected the plan here pre- 
sented as the one which most closely reflected several of these 
currents. 








(Sheldon War Poster Collection, 1918) 
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It is better to light a candle than to curse 
the darkness.—O/d Chinese Proverb. 
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The Honorable Elihu Root, chairman of the Jury on Award, 
then prepared the following forward-looking statement indicating 
that the mutual counsel and cooperation among the nations pro- 
vided in the selected plan may lead to the realization of another 
and not the least important—of the dominant desires of the 





American public as expressed in the plans: 

“It is the unanimous hope of the Jury that the first fruit of the 
mutual counsel and cooperation among the nations which will result from 
the adoption of the plan selected will be general prohibition of the man- 
ufacture and sale of all materials of war.” 

The purpose of the American Peace Award is thus fulfilled: 
To reflect in a practicable plan the dominating national sentiment 
as expressed by the large cross-section of the American public 
taking part in the Award. 

I therefore commend the winning plan as unanimously se- 
lected by the Jury of Award, and Mr. Root’s statement of the 
first objective to be attained by the counsel and cooperation pro- 
vided in the plan, to the interest and the widest possible vote 
of the American people. 

Edward W. Bok. 


January, 1924 


The Question to be Voted Upon 


The substantial provisions which constitute plan Number 
1469, selected by the Jury of Award, and upon which the vote 
of the American people is asked, are hereby submitted as follows: 


I. Enter the Permanent Court 


That the United States adhere to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice for the reasons and under the conditions 
stated by Secretary Hughes and President Harding in February, 
1923. 


II. Cooperate With the League of Nations 
Without Full Membership at Present 


That, without becoming a member of the League of Nations 
as at present constituted, the United States Government should 
extend its present cooperation with the League and propose par- 
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ticipation in the work of its Assembly and Council under the fol- 
lowing conditions and reservations: 


Safeguarding of Monroe Doctrine 


1. The United States accepts the League of Nations as an 
instrument of mutual counsel, but it will assume no obligation to 
interfere with political questions of policy or internal administra- 
tion of any foreign state. 

In uniting its efforts with those of other States for the 
preservation of peace and the promotion of the common welfare, 
the United States insists upon the safeguarding of the Monroe 
Doctrine and does not abandon its traditional attitude concerning 
American independence of the Old World and does not consent 
to submit its long-established policy concerning questions regarded 
by it as purely American to the recommendation or decision of 


other powers. 


No Military or Economic Force 


freely engage to apply to each other in the name of Peace is that 
which arises from conference, from moral judgment, from full 
publicity, and from the power of public opinion. 

The United States will assume no obligations under Article 
X in its present form, or under Article XVI in its present form 
in the Covenant, or in its amended form as now proposed unless 
in any particular case Congress has authorized such action. 

The United States proposes that Articles X and XVI be 
either dropped altogether or so amended and changed as to elimi- 
nate any suggestion of a general agreement to use coercion for 
obtaining conformity to the pledges of the Covenant. 


2. That the only kind of compulsion which nations can 


No Obligations Under Versailles Treaty 


3. That the United States will accept no responsibilities un- 
der the Treaty of Versailles unless in any particular case Congress 
has authorized such action. 


League Open to All Nations 


4. The United States Government proposes that Article I 
of the Covenant be construed and applied (or, if necessary, re- 
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drafted) so that admission to the League shall be assured to any 
self-governing State that wishes to join and that receives the 
favorable vote of two-thirds of the Assembly. 


Development of International Law 


5. As a condition of its participation in the work and 
conusels of the League, the United States asks that the Assembly 
and Council consent—or obtain authority—to begin collaboration 
for the revision and development of international law, employ- 
ing for this purpose the aid of a commission of jurists. This 
Commission would be directed to formulate anew existing rules 
of the law of nations, to reconcile divergent opinions, to consider 
points hitherto inadequately provided for but vital to the main- 
tenance of international justice, and in general to define the 
social rights and duties of States. The recommendations of the 
Commission would be presented from time to time, in proper 
form for consideration, to the Assembly as to a recommending 
if not a lawmaking body. 


The complete text of the winning entry, as published by the 
Policy Committee, appears on succeeding pages. 





\h! When shall all men’s good 

Be each man’s rule, and universal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Through all the circle of the Golden Year? 


—Tennyson 
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The Peace Plan That Won Fifty 
Thousand Dollars 


Dr. Cuarces H. LEVERMORE 


A Plan to Secure Cooperation between 
the United States and Other Nations 
“to achieve and preserve the peace 
of the world” 

Five-sixths of all nations, including about four-fifths of man- 
kind, have already created a world-organization, the purpose of 
which is “to promote international cooperation and to achieve in- 


ternational peace and security.” 


There is Not Room for More Than One Organization 
to Promote International Cooperation 


Those nations cannot and will not abandon this system which 
has now been actively operating for three and a half years. If 
leading members of the United States Government ever had ser- 
ious hopes that another Association of Nations could be formed, 
such hopes were dispelled during the Washington Conference by 
plain intimations from other Powers that there is not room for 
more than one organization like the League of Nations. 

The States outside the organized world are not of such char- 
acter that the United States could hopefully cooperate with them 
for the purpose named. 

Therefore, the only possible path to cooperation in which the 
United States can take an increasing share is that which leads 
toward some form of agreement with the world as now organized, 
called the League of Nations. 

By sheer force of social international gravitation such cooper- 
ation becomes inevitable. 


[23] 
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The United States Has Already Gone Far in 
Cooperation with the League of Nations 


The United States Government, theoretically maintaining a 
policy of isolation, has actually gone far since March 4, 1921, 
toward “cooperation with other nations to achieve and preserve 
the peace of the wrld.” 

The most familiar part of the story is the work of the Wash- 
ington Conference, wherein President Harding’s administration 
made a beginning of naval disarmament, opened to China a pros- 
pect of rehabilitation and joined with Great Britain, Japan and 
France to make the Pacific Ocean worthy of its name. 

Later came the recommendation that the United States should 
adhere to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

Not long after that action President Harding wrote to 
Bishop Gailor : 


“T do not believe any man can confront the responsibility of 
a President of the United States and yet adhere to the idea that it 
is possible for our country to maintain an attitude of isolation 
and aloofness in the world.” 

But since the proposed adhesion to the Permanent Court 
would bring this country into close contact at one time and point 
with the League of Nations, and since such action is strenuously 
opposed for exactly that reason, it is pertinent to inquire not only 
how much cooperation with the League and its organs has been 
proposed during the life of the present Administration, but also 
how much has been actually begun. 


Officially or Unofficially the United States 
is Represented on Many League Commissions 


The United States Government has accredited its represent- 
atives to sit as members “in an unofficial and consulting capacity” 
upon four of the most important Social Welfare Commissions of 
the League, viz: Health, Opium, Traffic in Women and Children, 
and Anthrax (Industrial Hygiene). 

Our Government is a full member of the International Hydro- 
graphic Bureau, an organ of the League. Our Government was 
represented by an “unofficial observer” in the Brussels Conference 
(Finance and Economic Commission) in 1920. It sent Honor- 
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able Stephen G. Porter and Bishop Brent to represent it at the 
meeting of the Opium Commission last May. 

Our Public Health Service has taken part in the Serological 
Congresses of the Epidemics Commission and has helped in the 
experimental work for the standardization of serums. 

Our Government collaborates with the League Health Or- 
ganization through the International Office of Public Health at 
Paris, and with the Agriculture Committee of the League Labor 
Organization through the International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome. 

In February, 1923, Secretary Hughes and President Harding 
formally recommended that the Senate approve our adhesion to 
the Permanent Court under four conditions or reservations, one 
of which was that the United States should officially participate 
in the election of the judges of the Assembly and Council of the 
League, sitting as electoral colleges for that purpose. 

Unofficial cooperation from the United States with the work 
of the League includes membership in five of the Social Welfare 
Commissions or Committees of the League, in one on Economic 
Reconstruction, and in one (Aaland Islands) which averted a 
war. American women serve as expert assessors upon the Opium 
and Traffic-in-Women Commissions. 

Two philanthropic agencies in the United States have between 
them pledged more than $400,000 to support either the work of 
the Epidemics Commission or the League inquiry into conditions 
of the traffic in women and children. 


How Can Increasing Cooperation Between the United States 
and the Organized World Be Secured? 


The United States being already so far commiited to united 
counsels with League agencies for the common social welfare, 
all of which have some bearing upon the preservation of world 
peace, the question before us may take this form: 

How can increasing cooperation between the United States 
and the organized world for the promotion of peace and security 
be assured, in forms acceptable to the people of the United States 
and hopefully practicable ? 
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The United States Can Extend Its Present Cooperation 
with the League’s Social Welfare Activities 


Without any change in its present policy, already described, 
che United States Government could, first, show its willingness to 
cooperate similarly with the other humane and _ reconstructive 
agencies of the League. To four of these agencies that Govern- 
ment has already sent delegates with advisory powers. It could 
as properly accept invitations to accredit members with like 
powers to each one of the other welfare commissions. It has 
already received invitations from two of the latter. 

It is, secondly, immediately practicable to extend the 
same kind of cooperation, whenever asked to do it, so as to in- 
clude participation in the work of the commissions and technical 
committees of the Labor Organization. The record shows that 
such cooperation is already begun. 

The single common purpose of all these committees is the 
collection and study of information, on which may be based sub- 
sequent recommendations for national legislation. 

All conventions and resolutions, recommended by the first 
three congresses of the International Labor Organization, have 
already been laid before the Senate of the United States and, 
without objection, referred to the appropriate committee. No dif- 
ferent procedure would have been followed if the United States 
were a member of the Labor Organization of the League. 


An Immediate Step is Adherence to the Permanent Court 


A third immediately practicable step is the Senate’s approval 
of the proposal that the United States adhere to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice for the reasons and under the 
conditions stated by Secretary Hughes and President Harding in 
February, 1923. 

These three suggestions for increasing cooperation with the 
family of nations are in harmony with policies already adopted 
by our Government, and in the last case with a policy so old 
and well recognized that it may now be called traditional. 

They do not involve a question of membership in the League 
of Nations as now constituted, but it cannot be denied that they 
lead to the threshold of that question. Any further step toward 
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cooperation must confront the problem of direct relations be- 
tween the United States and the Assembly and Council of fifty- 
four nations in the League.* 


In Actual Operation the League Employs No Force 


The practical experience of the League during its first three 
and a half years of life has not only wrought out, in a group of 
precedents, the beginnings of what might be called the constitu- 
tional law of the League, but it has also shifted the emphasis in 
activities of the League and foreshadowed important modifica- 
tions in its constitution, the Covenant. 

At its birth the Covenant of the League bore, vaguely in Ar- 
ticle X and more clearly in Article XVI, the impression of a gen- 
eral agreement to enforce and coerce. Both of those articles 
suggest the action of a world-state which never existed and does 
not now exist. How far the present League is actually removed 
from functioning as such a state is sufficiently exhibited in its 
dealings with Lithuania and Poland over Vilna and their common 
boundary, and with Greece and Italy over Corfu. 

Experience in the last three years has demonstrated probably 
insuperable difficulties in the way of fulfilling in all parts of the 
world the large promise of Article X in respect to either its letter 
or its spirit. No one now expects the League Council to try to 
summon armies and fleets, since it utterly failed to obtain even 
an international police force for the Vilna District. 

Each Assembly of the League has witnessed vigorous efforts 
to interpret and modify Article X. In the Fourth Assembly an 
attempt to adopt an interpretation of that article in essential 
agreement with the Senatorial reservation on the same subject 
in 1920 was blocked only by a small group of weak states like 
Persia and Panama, which evidently attributed to Article X a 
protective power that it possesses only on paper. 

Such States, in possible fear of unfriendly neighbors, must 
decide whether the preservation of a form of words in the Cov- 
enant is more vital to their peace and security, and to the peace 
and security of the world, than the presence of the United States 
at the council table of the family of nations. 

*Fifty-seven States, including Germany, are members of the International 


Labor Organization of the League. There are about sixty-five independent 
States in the world. 
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As to Article X VI, the Council of the League created a Block- 
ade Commission which worked for two years to determine how 
the “economic weapon” of the League could be efficiently used 
and uniformly applied. The Commission failed to discover any 
obligatory procedure that weaker powers would dare accept. It 
was finally agreed that each State must decide for itself whether 
a breach of the Covenant has been committed. 

The Second Assembly adopted a radically amended form of 
Article XVI from which was removed all reference to the possi- 
bility of employing military force, and in which the abandonment 
of uniform obligation was directly provided for. The British 
Government has since proposed to weaken the form of require- 
ment still further. 

Articles X and XVI, in their original forms, have therefore 
been practically condemned by the principal organs of the League 
and are today reduced to something like innocuous desuetude. 
The only kind of compulsion which nations can freely engage to 
apply to each other in the name of Peace is that which arises from 
conference, from moral judgment, from full publicity, and from 


the power of public opinion. 


The Leadership of the United States in the New World is 
Obviously Recognized by the League 


Another significant development in the constitutional prac- 
tice of the League is the unwillingness of the League Council to 
intervene in any American controversy, even though all States in 
the New World, except three, are members of the League. 

This refusal became evident in the Panama-Costa Rica dis- 
pute in 1921 and in the quarrel between Chile, Peru and Bolivia, 
a quarrel which impelled the last two States to absent themselves 
from the Third Assembly, wherein a Chilean was chosen to preside. 

Obviously the League intends to recognize the leadership of 
the United States in the New World precisely as the United States 
claims it. This is nothing less than the observance of an unwrit- 
ten law limiting the powers and duties of the League Council, de- 
fined in Article XI of the Covenant, to questions that seem to 
threaten the peace of the Old World. When the United States 
is willing to bring the two halves of the world together for friendly 
consideration of common dangers, duties and needs, it will be 
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possible to secure, if it is desired, closer cooperation between the 
League organizations and the Pan-American Union, already a 
potentional regional League. It is conceivable that the family of na- 
tions may eventually clearly define powers and duties of relatively 
local significance which may be developed upon local associations 
or unions. But the world of business and finance is already unified. 
The worlds of scientific knowledge and humane effort are nearly 
so. Isolation of any kind is increasingly impossible, and the 
world organization, already centralized, is no more likely to re- 
turn to disconnected effort than the United States is likely to 
revert to the Calhoun theory of States’ Rights and secession. 


In Actual Operation, if not in Original Conception, the League Realizes 
the Principle and the Hopes of the Hague Conferences 


The operation of the League has therefore evolved a Council 
widely different from the body imagined by the makers of the 
Covenant. It can employ no force but that of persuasion and 
moral influence. Its only actual powers are to confer and ad- 
vise, to create commissions, to exercise inquisitive, conciliative 
and arbitral functions, and to help elect judges of the Permanent 
Court. 

In other words, the force of circumstances is gradually mov- 
ing the League into position upon the foundation so well laid by 
the world’s leaders between 1899 and 1907 in the great Interna- 
tional Councils of that period. The Assemblies of the League 
and the Congresses of the International Labor Organizations are 
successors to the Hague Conferences. 

The Permanent Court has at least begun to realize the high- 
est hope and purpose of the Second Hague Conference. 

The Secretariat and the Labor Office have become Continua- 
tion Committees for the administrative work of the organized 
world, such as the Hague Conference lacked resources to create 
but would have rejoiced to see. 

The Council, resolving loose and large theories into clean-cut 
and modest practice, has been gradually reconciling the League 
as an organized world, with the ideals of international interde- 
pendence, temporarily obscured since 1914 by the shadows of 
the Great War. 

No one can deny that the organs of the League have brought 
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to the service of the forces behind those ideals an efficiency, scope 
and variety of appeal that in 1914 would have been incredible. 

It is common knowledge that public opinion and official poli- 
cy in the United States have for a long time, without distinction of 
party, been favorable to international conferences for the common 
welfare, and to the establishment of conciliative, arbitral and 
judicial means for settling international disputes. 

There is no reason to believe that the judgment and policy 
have been changed. Along these same lines the League is now 
plainly crystalizing, as has been shown, and at the touch of the 
United States the process can be expedited. 

In no other way can the organized world, from which the 
United States cannot be economically and spiritually separated, 
belt the power of public opinion to the new machinery, devised 
for the pacific settlement of controversies between nations and 
standing. always ready for use. 


The United States Should Participate in the League’s Work 
Under Stated Conditions 


The United States Government should be authorized to 
propose cooperation with the League and participation in the work 
of its Assembly and Council under the following conditions and 
reservations : 

I. The United States accepts the League of Nations as an 
instrument of mutual counsel, but it will assume no obligation to 
interfere with political questions of policy or internal administra- 
tion of any foreign state. 


The United States Will Maintain the Monroe Doctrine 


In uniting its effort with those of other States for the preser- 
vation of peace and the promotion of the common welfare, the 
United States does not abandon its traditional attitude concern- 
ing American independence of the Old World and does not con- 
sent to submit its long-established policy concerning questions re- 
garded by it as purely American to the recommendation or de- 
cision of other powers. 

The United States Proposes that Moral Judgment and Public 
Opinion be Substituted for Force 


II. The United States will assume no obligations under 
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Article X, in its present form in the Covenant, unless in any 
particular case Congress has authorized such action. 

The United States will assume no obligation under Article 
XVI in its present form in the Covenant or in its amended form 
as now proposed, unless in any particular case Congress has author- 
ized such action. 

The United States proposes that Articles X and XVI be 
either dropped altogether or so amended and changed as to elimi- 
nate any suggestion of a general agreement to use coercion for 
obtaining conformity to the pledges of the Covenant. 


The United States Will Assume No Obligations Under the 
Versailles Treaty 


III. The United States Government will accept no responsi- 
bility and assume no obligation in connection with any duties 
imposed upon the League by the peace treaties, unless in any 
particular case Congress has authorized such action. 


The United States Proposes that Admission be Assured to 
Any Self-Governing State 


IV. The United States Government proposes that Article I 
of the Covenant be construed and applied (or, if necessary, re- 
drafted) so that admission to the League shall be assured by 
any self-governing State that wishes to join and that receives the 
favorable vote of two-thirds of the Assembly. 


The Continuing Development of International Law Must 
Be Provided For 


V. Asa further condition of its participation in the work 
and counsels of the League, the United States asks that the 
Assembly and Council consent—or obtain authority—to begin col- 
laboration for the revision and development of international law, 
employing, for this purpose, the aid of a commission of jurists. 
This commission would be directed to formulate anew existing 
rules of the law of nations, to reconcile divergent opinions, to 
consider points hitherto inadequately provided for but vital to 
the maintenance of international justice, and in general to define 
the social rights and duties of States. The recommendations of 
the commission would be presented from time to time, in proper 
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form for consideration, to the Assembly as to a recommending if 
not a lawmaking body. 

Among these conditions Numbers I and II have already been 
discussed. Number III is a logical consequence of the refusal 
of the United States Senate to ratify the Treaty of Versailles, and 
of the settled policy of the United States which is characterized 
in the first reservation. Concerning Numbers IV and V this may 
be said: 

Anything less than a world conference, especially when Great 
Powers are excluded, must incur, in proportion to the exclusions, 
the suspicion of being an alliance rather than a family of nations. 
The United States can render service in emphasizing this lesson 
learned in the Hague Conference, and in thus helping to reconsti- 
tute the family of nations as it really is. Such a conference or as- 
sembly must obviously bear the chief responsibility for the de- 
velopment of new parts of the law of nations, devised to fit 
changed and changing conditions, to extend the sway of justice 
and to help in preserving peace and security. 


The elimination of selfish interests is essential to good gov- 
ernment. In other words, the ideal can only be obtained when 


God rules in the affairs of men. No nation has a monopoly of 


saints or sinners 


Grenfell 


Wilfred 





—Sir 
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Plans for World Peace 


DwicHt GRISWOLD 
Governor of Nebraska 


It is my belief that the United States must prepare now to 
play an important part in World affairs of the future. Certainly 
we have discovered during the past twenty-five years that we 
must make use of our position of world leadership in time of 
peace if wars are to be avoided. When the Axis is defeated, it 
will be caused by the industrial production of this nation, properly 
used by the fine young men who are in the service. The power 
of that industrial production and those same young men must be 
used to help guide the world. We cannot again withdraw into 
our own shells and avoid our responsibilities for World leadership. 
We are not interested in World conquest for ourselves or 
for any other people, and if we but use the power that is ours, 
we should be able to work mightily in behalf of peace. 


Nothing will ruin the country if the people themselves will 
undertake its safety; and nothing can save it if they leave that 
safety in any hands but their own. 


—Daniel Webster 


[33] 
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A Nebraska View of World Peace Plans 


Bayarp H. PatNne 
Justice of Nebraska Supreme Court 


The membership of the Nebraska State Historical Society 
will be delighted to examine the two peace plans presented in this 
issue and to file them away for future study. 

Dr. Sheldon invited me, at the last moment, to give these 
plans a cursory examination, comment on them briefly, and then 
to discuss peace plans generally. 

Sarcastic comments appear in newspapers occasionally, ridi- 
culing Dorothy Thompson and others who are continually con- 
sidering the kind of peace which will follow this war, and saying 
that we must win the war first and then there will be plenty of 
time for peace discussion. 

Every editor or historian who discusses this subject does so 
on the basis that the allies will win an absolute, unconditional vic- 
tory. If we lose, the plans which will take effect will be those 
that were set out clearly some years ago in Mein Kampf. Remem- 
ber what Seneca said: “We punish an individual who is guilty 
of murder, but the massacre of a people is a glorious deed!” 

It may be admitted that this war may continue until Britain 
is practically bankrupt and the other nations of Europe, except 
Russia, will be facing starvation and must be fed, clothed, hos- 
pitalized, and necessary reconstruction financed. While that is 
taking place the United States and Britain will be required to 
eliminate violence and to police nations that have no adequate or- 
ganized army. 

Facing such conditions abroad will take courage when there 
will be greater unemployment at home than has ever been known, 
but our nation will be willing to carry out Lincoln’s high resolve 
that government by the people shall not perish from the earth. 

Freedom shall be redefined and will include freedom from 
want, for people will no longer believe that poverty is a necessity. 
The greatest freedom demanded will be freedom from war. Will 
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that be peace? Peace is more than that. Peace means justice 
for every human being. 

As the first world war failed to end wars or bring peace, stu- 
dents today ask, “Were any genuine efforts made to that end?” 
This magazine answers that question. Edward Bok, a natural- 
ized citizen, in 1923 offered $100,000 to bring out a workable 
plan to be adopted by Congress. 

In the Congressional Record for December 14, 1942, Hon. 
Martin F. Smith, member of Congress from the State of Wash- 
ington, placed in the record an outline of the plan which, as a 
young lawyer, he submitted in that Bok contest. 

Briefly, he proposed that all nations should organize them- 
selves into the United States of the World on a threefold basis: 
First, the peoples of the world shall turn to the United States 
Constitution and form one government on that plan. Second, the 
citizens shall owe a dual allegiance, first to the state or nation 
within which they live, and second, to the United States of the 
World. Third, each state or nation retains its sovereignty and 
every power not delegated to the United States of the World. 

Mr. Smith’s plan then outlined the procedure by which the 
three departments of government would be organized: the legis- 
lative, executive and judicial. It required that the president of 
the United States should call the nations of the world into an 
international convention to be held in Washington in 1924 to write 
the constitution, which should be ratified by the nations and the 
president elected in 1925. Then the author adds, “Mankind shall 
have entered upon time’s noblest era, securing peace, liberty and 
prosperity to all peoples everywhere.” 

Insurmountable objections to this plan will arise in the mind 
of every reader, as they seem to have arisen in the minds of the 
committee charged with the duty of selecting one plan. 

In this connection it is worthy of note that on February 1, 
1879, Victor Hugo said, “Europe in the twentieth century will form 
one great republic of which France will be the center and Paris 
the capital. No more wars will then be possible.” 

The $50,000 prize-winning plan of Dr. Levermore required 
the United States to adhere to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice as well as to cooperate with the League of Nations. 

3ut this cooperation was weakened by the necessary reserva- 
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tions that we would be at liberty to maintain the Monroe Doctrine 
and would assume no obligations under the Treaty of Versailles 
which had been rejected by our Senate on November 19, 1919. 
It was further specified that the Articles should be changed to 
eliminate any suggestion that our nation would use force, but 
that moral judgment and public opinion should be substituted 
therefor. 

Now study the plan of Dr. Sheldon. He gives a statement 
of the growth of excessive nationalism which resulted in many 
shocking conditions in Europe with intense hatred of neighbor 
nations. This condition brought about the first World War with 
all of its horrors, iniquities and suffering. 

In Dr. Sheldon’s plan of 1923 he set out the fact that a 
peace plan, to succeed, must win the hearts of the peoples of the 
world, even if it be necessary to patiently begin with the young 
children in their schools. Then he set out the details. Prizes 
of honor and money should be given in these other lands for the 
production of pictures and posters, songs and poems, editorials, 
novels and heart-throbbing dramas for adults, while children 
should be provided with attractive playthings to inculcate peace 
instead of toys which inculcate the spirit of battle. 

An initial outlay of one hundred million dollars by Congress 
was regarded as necessary. Then was first presented the plan of 
sending our adopted citizens of foreign stock back to their own 
countries as missionaries of peace and good will to foster the 
growth of a firm peace sentiment in every locality. 

Maxim Gorky in a lecture to students once said: “Yes, we 
can fly like birds in the air, can swim in the water like fish, but 
how to live on earth—that’s the question.” 

The League of Nations had the misfortune to be built on 
the model of our American Articles of Confederation. The plan 
would not work for the thirteen small colonies, much less would 
such a plan work for the whole world. 


John Foster Dulles says the League is not a government—it 
has no power in itself. During the period from 1930 to 1939 the 
League was powerless to prevent the resumption of the World 
War. 

The Kellogg-Briand Peace Pacts were finally signed by sixty- 
three nations, which nations thereby agreed, first, to condemn re- 
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course to war; and second, that the settlement of disputes should 
never be sought except by pacific means. Yet this global war 
came. The hearts of the people had not been touched by signa- 
tures of their statesmen to peace pacts. The Nazis and Fascists 
inculcated their totalitarian doctrines by patient teaching of their 
youth. Why could not a love for peace be inculcated in the same 
manner? 

Nineteen years have passed since these peace plans were 
written, yet today many plans are being presented in books and 
magazines which show an unmistakable drift to the same prin- 
ciples outlined by Dr. Sheldon back in 1923. 

Louis Adamic, the Yugoslavian, who came to America in 
1913, because of his brilliant accomplishments has been awarded 
grants from the Rockefeller, Guggenheim and Carnegie Founda- 
tions. Since 1931 he has been publishing about a book a year, 
and just seven weeks before Pearl Harbor he published his dy- 
namic “Two-Way Passage.” In a magazine article in This Week 
under date of November 8, 1942, he tells us that while we are 
training expeditionary forces for war, we should be training ex- 
perts in the job of re-creating Europe. He adds: 

“People in our immigrant groups know the old-country lan- 
guages and customs or can learn them more quickly than others. 
They would inspire confidence in our intentions. And my thought 
is that they should go over, not only with material help but also 
as purposeful missionaries of democracy.” 

Mr. Adamic also gives us this illustration of striking force: 
“Recently Pearl Buck, who knows the Orient as no other Amer- 
ican, came out in favor of extending a passage-back proposal to 
Japan. She calls attention to the loyal Japanese-Americans in 
evacuation centers on the Pacific coast, urging that they be trained 
here, now, for future governors, administrators and democratic 
leaders for post-war Japan.” 

He also says: “It is important to the starving millions abroad 
who will need not only food and medicine, but also competent, 
specially trained leadership, and who will surely prefer that lead- 
ership to be American and non-military.” 

The education for peace will be of slow growth, for doubtless 
America, Britain and Russia at the close of the war must tempor- 
arily police the world in its danger spots. Thus we see that victory 
will impose burdens almost as great as war. 
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Education has brought war; may it not likewise bring peace ? 
Hitler in Mein Kampf said: “The question is not how can we man- 
ufacture arms’ Rather is it, How can we create the spirit which 
renders a people capable of bearing arms? When this spirit dom- 
inates a people, will-power finds a thousand ways each of which 
leads to a weapon.” 

C. J. Hambro is president of the Norwegian Storting and 
president of the Assembly of the League of Nations, but for the 
duration is living in Princeton, New Jersey. In a recent address 
he said that Scandinavian countries had been at war for a thou- 
sand years before 1814. The histories used in their schools told 
contradictory stories, but a joint committee of scholars from the 
northern countries revamped those textbooks, taking out of all 
books used in one country any line that might hurt the feelings of 
a citizen of the other. He adds: “There have been no catastrophic 
results. The Swedes have been educated to be better Swedes than 
they were, and the Norwegians better Norwegians.” 

Wendell L. Willkie in his radio address on October 26, 1942, 
said that the people of Russia and China were not satisfied with the 
Atlantic Charter ; they ask, What about a Pacific Charter? “They 
expect us now, not after the war, to use the enormous power of 
our giving to promote liberty and justice, *** the chance to help 
create a new society in which men and women, the globe around, 
can live and grow invigorated by freedom.” 

In my opinion there can not be too much discussion of plans 
for peace. There must be a meeting of minds upon the various 
elements. involved. Then money must be poured out to attain that 
aim as lavishly as it was expended for the winning of the war. 

Other nations must believe in our plan because they see it ex- 
emplified by the citizens of our beloved land. If we truly show 
it in our dealings with nations everywhere, such nations will 
gladly accept our missionaries of peace who come to examine 
their problems and assist in reaching objectives by the road 
which leads to world-wide peace. 

Peace after the war is won will be the world’s greatest prob- 
lem. I close with the words of George Washington: “My sin- 
cerest wish is to behold war, the shame of mankind, driven from 
the earth.” And of Lord Bryce: “If we do not destroy war, war 
will destroy us.” 





Mayor L, B. FENNER oF BURWELL 


Deputy Commissioner of the Red Cross in Europe, 1918 








Major Fenner and the Clemenceau Cannon 


Behind the Krupp cannon shown elsewhere in this magazine 
lies a story of unusual interest. It was written by Lulu Mae Coe 
and published in the Sunday Journal and Star of May 4, 1941. 
It is the story of Major L. B. Fenner of Burwell, Member Extra- 
ordinary of the State Historical Society, and, with his wife, 
grantor of a deed to 7,000 acres of choice Garfield County land 
to be sold, upon their death, toward erection of the Historical 
Society Building upon those unsightly vacant lots just east of the 
Capitol. 

Miss Coe wrote of “this slender, gray-haired man with the 
bright blue eyes who is Burwell’s most distinguished citizen,” and 
who sailed for overseas service as a “dollar-a-year man” in April, 
1918. “‘A small-town man, very much a private in the interna- 
tional organization of the Red Cross,’ as he said. Before his re- 
turn he had become deputy commissioner for all Europe in the 
American Red Cross, with the assimilated rank of major. To 
him, in those many months in Europe, came honors granted to 
no other Nebraskan, and other honors unique with him for all 
civilian Americans.” 

As a business man who had succeeded in his own home field, 
Mr. Fenner was sent at once to the Surrey estate of Lord Astor’s 
sister to establish the first convalescent hospital for Americans in 
London. Lady Astor had a similar nursing home near by, and 
many courtesies were extended to our modest Nebraskan during 
his months at these delightful manors. 

Then followed his months in France, “where his first job 
was washing dishes in a canteen in the Gare du Nord.” Presently 
promoted to a lieutenancy, he built up the metropolitan canteen 
system in France for the A. E. F. and soon was caring for the 
wounded French and American soldiers in the district of the 
Seine. 

From Paris Mr. Fenner went to Rome “to organize the 
Hoover relief commission for the Balkan states, and became food 
director in the relief of children, the ill and the aged.” After the 
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war he took up work for civilian relief in Serbia, “one of the 
saddest countries of stricken Europe.” Within a month Mr. 
Fenner (then a captain) was feeding 2,000 families at each of 
three stations in Belgrade, while canteens to feed 2,000 under- 
nourished children of the poor twice daily were in operation. 
Typical of his despatch is the fact that once, asked to open a 
canteen in a week, within thirty minutes he was feeding 200 
Serbian soldiers. 

Of his post-war experiences and honors in Serbia, and 
especially at the opening of her first Parliament of Jugoslavia 
that was addressed by Prince Alexander, Miss Coe tells a story 
that stirs the pulse. It is richly worth a trip to the Historical 
Library to read, as are three other stories in that issue: his later 
work as deputy commissioner for the Red Cross in Europe, with 
the rank of major; his work in Paris when the soldiers of France, 
returning from German prisons, were “kicked from place to place, 
hungry, homeless and forgotten, finally to be rounded up by the 
thousands and incarcerated in another prison—the stockade of 
the Grand Palais. Those very poilus who had been loved and 
feted so before the war was won, but now just 3,500 furious, in- 
subordinate, mutinous men.” May there not be some mysterious 
connection between the ingratitude of France in 1918 and the 
degradation of France in 1941? 

And finally, the story of that day when a visitor came to 
the stockade to congratulate the commissioner on his work, 
astound and embarrass him by a close embrace and a kiss on each 
cheek, and ask what he could do personally for Major Fenner. It 
was the Tiger of France, and the cannon now gone to Nebraska’s 
scrap pile was his answer to Mr. Fenner’s hesitant but earnest 
request. 

That 6,800-pound gun, “cut in a dozen places by shrapnel, was 
captured in 1918 by the Tenth French Army on the Hindenburg 
lines on the Chemin des Dames.” It was Major Fenner’s desire that 
ultimately it should go to the Historical Society as custodian for 
the State. The gift was presented at an impressive ceremony 
September 27, 1941, and there the cannon remained on the open 
court at the north Capitol entrance until October 1942, when this 
unique historical relic was dismembered and thrown onto Ne- 
braska’s junk pile during the scrap-metal drive. That every ounce 
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of it was charged with sentiment for Major Fenner, symbol of a 
thousand cherished memories, is evidenced by the night letter 
sent to the Superintendent of the Historical Society. Reading 
: between the lines, one can understand what this naturally reserved 
man felt when the Clemenceau cannon—most prized, perhaps, of 
d all the gifts that had been made to him, was marked for destruc- 
tion. The telegram reads: 


Personally, perhaps selfishly, I would prefer to have the 





1 German cannon remain the property of Nebraska, my state and my 
home for fifty-five years. The cannon symbolizes two years of 
: thrilling experiences in World War I, and I am very proud that 
y the French Government did Nebraska and me the honor to give 
l us the gun. Over there | was known as “the man from Nebraska” 
r more than as L, B. Fenner. | was blessed to be able to work for 
h the American Red Cross and to bring the touch of the hand and 
‘ the love of the people at home to the hearts of thousands of 
‘4 American boys in the A. E. F. I was privileged to feed and 
46 clothe, in the name of the people of the United States, thousands 
. of starving children in many foreign countries. They loved me 
it and loved America. Hundreds of them would kiss my hand 
d and touch my uniform in awe and reverence. It was a wonderful 
1- and thrilling and never-to-be-forgotten experience, and worthy of 
is the love that I returned. 
The cannon epitomizes all this to me personally, and if the 

a people of Nebraska understood it all it would mean the same to 

them. However, I believe that we are now threatened with a 
(0 greater disaster than befell us in 1918, and if in the judgment of 
K. you men in authority at Lincoln the cannon should be used against 
h our enemies now, I give my full approval.—L. B. Fenner, 
It 
’s kei 
st 

The sword is always conquered by the spirit. 

aS —Napoleon. 
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Proud, solitary stranger in our unfriendly land, . . the most 
far-shining and beautiful mark for Death—is it this flight from the 
inescapable that makes his singing thoughtful and plaintive? . 
He will sit for a long time silent and motionless in the heart of a 
cedar, then softly, wearily, he will call out to the whole world: 
Peace... Peace... Peace... Peace ... Peace! 


—James Lane Allen, in 
A Kentucky Cardinal 














The Editor’s Table 


A Nebraska Contribution To Peace 


Judge Bayard H. Paine, of our Nebraska Supreme Court, is 
one of the best qualified persons in our country to discuss the most 
important question before the world—the approach to peace. 

The end of the World War is in sight. To hasten that end is 
the urgent aim of patriots everywhere. The government of the 
United States is the chief instrument in the attainment of that 
end. 

Every true American, every lover of his home land and the 
home world of which he is a potent part, will give his full-hearted, 
overflowing support to our government to end the war. 

The approach to peace must come as we near the end of the 
war. Thinking on the approach to peace is an acceleration of our 
effort to end the war. As a Nebraska pioneer in a great snow 
blizzard sees his log-cabin home light gleam through the storm, 
his strength is stirred to greater effort. So is the gleam of peace 
through the world storm-clouds about us. 

Therefore we are glad to have this fine strong discriminating 
article from Judge Paine directing public attention to leading 
phases of the world peace discussion which is certain to occupy 
the public mind more and more in the months which lie before us. 





Governor Griswold 


Dwight Griswold was one of the first republican governors 
(if not the very first) to recognize that the oncoming war was not 
a political party question. With a background of old-time Amer- 
ican patriotic descent, our Governor has given leadership to the 
cause of world freedom as the only basis for world peace. We 
are glad to have his contribution to this issue which is dedicated to 
the part Nebraska will take in planning for a permanent peace. 
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A Memory Train Through Nebraska 


This railroad train of my memories came in the night, like a 
dream. It was a very real dream and a most realistic train— 
started, perhaps, by the biennial meeting of Nebraska’s one-house 
legislature. This train was a double-header: It had a Union 
Pacific engine in front and a Burlington engine behind. It car- 
ried a long string of cabooses and passenger cars, and it ran ovet 
all the tracks of all the railroads that have been built in Nebraska 
since the first spike was driven in Omaha. 

The train rolled over these mystic rails, stopping at the stations 
where familiar faces, each turned toward Lincoln, boarded the 
cars of their choice. Every passenger carried an annual pass 
which he presented to the conductor, who made a memorandum 
in his little book and passed on. There were no paying passengers 
on that legislative train. 

The Dreamer moved slowly down the aisles, observing all the 
familiar faces of those men who flocked to Lincoln to run the 
government. Each face told a story to one familiar with the his- 
tory of Nebraska legislatures: a story full of the passions, the 
conflicts, the bursts of fiery oratory, the big roars of laughter, the 
fisticuffs, the secret councils, which shaped the destiny of Nebras- 
ka through more than seventy years. 

There was the big frame of David Butler, boldest builder of 
the new commonwealth; near by, the little figure of Edward Rose- 
water, called “Christ-killing Jew” by his enemies—and there were 
many of them. In the same car were those two pioneers of 
Nemaha County who filled the first forty years of Nebraska with 
their fame—hatchet-faced Church Howe and blue-shirted Tom 
Majors; rivals for a lifetime, and both failing in their ultimate 
objective. 

In another car of the train was a tall, delicate figure with 
long, daintily trimmed beard: James W. Dawes, the “band-box 
politician” of the rough homesteading period. In the seat with 
him sat H. M. Wells, old-time editor of Crete, who died by his 
own hand in his disappointed years. In this same car one could 
never mistake the short, round-faced, energetic figure of C. D. 
Casper of David City, for many years the leading spirit on the 
legislative floor, whose fiery zeal pushed through the investigation 
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of state affairs that revealed great frauds, leading to the impeach- 
ment of three state officers and their ultimate acquittal by a par- 
tisan Supreme Court. 

How they flock—the faces on this legislative memory train! 
Senator Fleeks Hale of Norfolk, a soldier in a Virginia regiment 
fighting under Lee, and leader in the livestock and farming in- 
dustry of the Elkhorn Valley. Frank North of Columbus, who 
led the Pawnee battallion in the Sioux Wars and won never-dy- 
ing fame. And with him his brother, Jim North, splendid speci- 
men of copper-riveted democrat, who broke the democratic col- 
umn only once in his legislative career by casting one of the de- 
cisive votes for William V. Allen, candidate of the Populist 
Party for United States Senator from Nebraska in 1893. 

Most of these men in the legislative train were on their way 
up: headed for Congress, for Governor, for United States Sen- 
ator, for judges of the District and Supreme Courts. Some of 
them were on their way out, but they rode on the Memory Train 
and each had in his pocket a pass over all railroads in Nebraska, 
big and little, long and short. 

There were other faces of the fighting days: There was 
red-headed Fred Newberry, who achieved immortality by putting 
his name on the railroad regulation bill which he knew nothing 
about. There was another red-head, I. A. Sheridan from far-ofi 
Indianola, who fought a pitched battle with the sergeant-at-arms. 
And in another car another famous fighter, H. G. Stewart, Senator 
from Dawes County, with a full-flowing set of whiskers—those 
same whiskers which a namesake, R. Q. Stewart, then sergeant- 
at-arms, seized and viciously tweaked because H. G. refused to 
sit down at the command of Lieutenant-Governor Tom Majors 
when a bill crippling schools along the railroad lines had the floor 
in 1895, 

The cars shift through the stations, the decades. One coach 
of commanding interest is en route from Lincoln to Grand Island 
(July 26, 1910). In that car, too, are members of the legislature, 
but the chief interest centers around the mighty figure of William 
J. Bryan on his way to the democratic state convention, where he 
will try to make the democratic mule drink water from the County 
Option pump. There is a thrilling episode, forever, in state and 
national politics. There is a man who had been a demigod in 
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the eyes of democrats, on the way to take such a beating in the 


house of his friends as never democrat or republican received, 
before or since. In that car sits W. M. Maupin, one of the Bryan 
editors, damning the Bryan determination to force county option 
down the mule’s throat. All the pent-up hatred of the Nebraska 
liquor controversy for thirty years was concentrated in that one 
volcanic eruption. 

Then the car changes, and the scene. It becomes a sleeping 
car with thirty-three senators lying around on cots and bunks, 
with the Senate in session trying to pass or kill a railroad con- 
trol bill. The sleeping-party ends when the railroad buys up one 
of the senators and ships him out of the state. What a drama for 
some theater of the future! 

Whirling along in another car were the members of the legis- 
lature, shaking in political apprehension while three thousand 
angry and hungry citizens marched down the aisles shouting, 
“Work! Work! We want work! We want bread!” 

Another nearby car in the train carries Charley Bryan, dem- 
ocratic governor, in one end of the car and the republican majority 
in the other end, throwing mud balls at each other as they try to 
pass an appropriation bill and fail at the end of the session. 

In a huddle in another car are the Eight Immortals—the 
eight obstinate bolting republicans who left the republican caucus 
in the fateful winter of 1901 because they refused to vote for 
the republican caucus choice for United States Senate, D. E. 
Thompson. There the eight are in a huddle: C. E. Steele of Jef- 
ferson; A. R. Olson of Cuming; J. E. Broderick of Clay; J. E. 
Evans of North Platte; J. J. McCarthy of Dixon; Dan Swanson 
of Dodge; W. G. Whitmore of Hamilton. In the rest of the car 
are the republican majority shouting and clamoring for party 
unity, and all the republican overlords of the land joining in the 
demand for unity. 

So the eight obstinate immortals held the fort and D. E. 
Thompson did not go to the United States Senate, but he named 
the two men who did go. Such a Dream Train—and every bit of 
it true. 

In the classic story of the Thousand and One Arabian Nights 
is the Princess Scheherazade who told a different and thrilling 
story every night until her new husband forgot his promise to kill 
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her, and so she lives on forever in the literature of the world. The 
story of the Thousand and One Nebraska Nights lives on in the 
memory of the historian and will be told to all generations which 
live hereafter on these Plains. Other tales :d other nights and 
other chapters follow. 

And the Memory Train runs on. All the familiar faces—the 
sig Shots and the Little Echoes, clamoring for recognition. Their 
faces are in the framed collections of the Historical Society, await- 
ing an adequate picture gallery for their exhibition in the new 
Historical Society suilding. 


Fifty Years in Custer County 


Emerson R. Purcell has achieved fifty years as publisher of 
the Custer County Chief and celebrated the event with one of 
the most remarkable anniversary editions known to the Historical 
Society newspaper collection. It is a seventy-page illustrated mag- 
azine printed in the regular newspaper form. It is just one of 
those things in the country newspaper world like that giraffe in 
the circus which made the old farmer who looked at it say: 
“There ain’t no such durned animal.” 

The country editor is the chief historian of his locality. If 
he lives many years in a community he knows more people than 
any other resident. He carries under his hat the intimate knowl- 
edge of all the affairs, public and private, in his circulation dis- 
trict. He does not print them all, because he is a human being 
and because he desires the welfare of the human family in that 
region. But he does print from time to time the story of the 
chief events important to know and necessary to know in many 
cases. The writer of this paragraph spent fourteen years in a 
country newspaper office and knows the story of the country 
editor’s lot reasonably well. 

But here is Emerson R. Purcell who has lived fifty years in 
one county and published a newspaper through all those years. 
It is an event worth celebrating and giving a place in the annals 
of the Nebraska Historical Society Collections. 

There are some interesting and peculiar things in the fifty- 
year story of Emerson Purcell’s Custer County Chief. Most of 
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the early-time editors were political writers. In the columns of 
their papers they fought the battles of their party, and the battles 
of their political friends, year in and year out. Purcell never was 
a political editor. In fact, during a large part of the time he 
did not have a political or editorial column. He had an idea, 
apparently, that if he could get all the personal and local news 
of the big Custer County empire into his office every week and 
print it, the public would buy the paper and the advertisers would 
fill it with advertising. This policy proved to be a good bet. The 
Custer County Chief has been for years conspicuously at the sum- 
mit of the country newspaper press in Nebraska. It has built 
for itself a splendid brick building and filled it with the best of 
newspaper equipment in the state. It has made itself a house- 
hold necessity in Custer County 

In this Golden Anniversary edition Publisher Purcell has 
achieved a distinct place at the top of the ladder as a Nebraska 
historian. He must have had a lot of good helpers because he 
never could have done the job alone. He has sifted out the grain 
from the strawstack to make an attractive and fascinating story 
of the first foundation of a Nebraska country community. Custer 
County has had all the elements characteristic of American life 
on this continent: a great block of arable and grazing land of 
different types; a climate to match; a representative early settle- 
ment of typical American-born people; a series of conflicts with 
natural obstacles; a vast public forum where the free people 
fought out their different opinions and interests ; the emergence of 
great leaders, great disasters, splendid triumphs; the establish- 
ment of a typical American state and county; a look forward 
across the coming centuries with confidence and faith. 

All these things, and more, make the life of the Custer County 
Chief and its publisher, Emerson R. Purcell, conspicuous in the 
history of the Great Plains and its settlement in our time. 
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Important Additions to Historical Library 


Gifts are coming to the State Historical Society in greater 
number than ever before—gifts to its Library, gifts to its Mu- 
seum. Gifts of high intrinsic value as well as historical value. 
As custodian of this growing collection, it is the duty of the His- 
torical Society to provide for their preservation and exhibition. 

One of the largest and most valuable gifts to the Historical 
Library is that of 380 volumes from the office of Senator George 
W. Norris. Among these books are a number of rare documents 
on the Great Plains region which deal with vital aspects of Ne- 
braska life. The Bicentennial Edition of The Writings of George 
Washington, edited by John C. Fitzpatrick, includes 37 volumes. 

The literature created by Washington is the most important 
literature in the history of the United States. This splendid new 
Washington set contains almost the whole of his recorded thoughts, 
and in his own unedited words. His detailed and vivid (though 
restrained) descriptions illuminate the pages of American history 
and impel one to its re-reading in this clear light. His account of 
the crossing of the Delaware illustrates this point. 

Another notable gift to this Library comes from John Cassel, 
long a New Yorker but before that a Nebraskan, son of Terri- 
torial pioneers and born at Nebraska City in 1874. As cartoonist 
on the New York World and Brooklyn Daily Eagle in particular 
he acquired fame for his strong, expressive work. For twenty- 
five years he drew “one a day,” then retired and indulged his 
hobby—the collection of antiques. 

“Then came Pearl Harbor and I felt the urge to do something. 
So now I am making these cartoons (gratis) for the duration. I 
have more time to do them, and for that reason they are more 
carefully drawn and better suited for you than the older ones that 
are not as timely.” 

So John Cassel has had framed and shipped to the Superin- 
tendent five of his drawings that appeared in the New Canaan 
Advertiser, “which has twice received prizes for the best weekly 
newspaper in America.” And the Society displays them proudly. 
They form a special exhibit and deal with the present World War. 
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From Sheldon War Poster Collection — 1918 

















Superintendent's Annual Address 


Appison E. SHELDON 


September 26, 1942 


Seventy-five years ago March first the reluctant hand of 
President Andrew Johnson signed the birth certificate of a 
new child born into the Union of States. He signed it in anger, 
for a two-thirds congressional majority over his veto forced him 
to sign. He put a blot on his signature. There the blot stands 
on the original parchment as I saw it on April 3rd of this year 
in the Federal Archives Building at Washington. You can see 
that blot in this full-sized photostat of Nebraska’s Birth Cer- 
tificate, which I brought back with me to find a permanent place in 
the Nebraska Historical Society Archives. 

In the same year that Andrew Johnson signed his blotted 
signature—on the 29th of July of that year—the three big Ne- 
braska men, David Butler, John Gillespie and Thomas P. Kennard, 
stood on the front porch of the Captain W. T. Donavan house 
about seven hundred feet northeast of the bronze tablet on the 
east face of the present Burlington passenger station. They there 
proclaimed a new State Capital and called it, not Johnson, but 
Lincoln. They left the name Johnson for future candidates in 
Nebraska primary elections. 

And on the 26th day of August in that same eventful year, 
two of these same founders of Nebraska and Lincoln, with thir- 
teen others, set their names to the articles of incorporation of the 
State Historical and Library Association—the predecessor of our 
present Nebraska State Historical Society. They gave it a whole 
block of land in the new City of Lincoln—and in their articles of 
incorporation they declared the purposes of the Historical and 
Library Association in these words: 


Know all men by these presents: That we whose names are hereto 
annexed, in consideration of the Public Good, and according with the 
Statute in such cases made and provided, do hereby certify and declare 
that we have associated ourselves together for the purpose of establish- 
ing a State Historical and Library Association, and have filed a copy of 
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this our Articles of Incorporation in the office of the County Clerk of 
Lancaster County. Nebraska, as required by law. 

Article 1st—Said Library is to be held open to the public under such 
rules as may be adopted by the Association, and shall be located at the 
Capitol of the State of Nebraska. Article 2nd—The amount of capital 
stock shall be twenty-five thousand dollars, in shares of twenty-five dol- 
lars each. Article 3rd—The said company or association shall be held 
liable for a sum not to exceed fifteen thousand dollars. Article 4th—Said 
library shall be composed of good and useful books of ancient and modern 
history and other miscellaneous literature. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our names and places 
of residence, and affixed our seals, at Lincoln, Lancaster County, this 26th 
day of August A. D. 1867. 


NAMES RESIDENCE 
John M. Taggart Nebraska City 
Aug. V. Harvey Nebraska City 
H. S. Jennings Lincoln 
John Gillespie Omaha 
Jas. E. Philpott Lincoln 
Tho. P. Kennard De Soto 
S. B. Galy Lincoln 
J. V. Hollebaugh Rulo 
William J. Abbott Lincoln 
Jacob Dennison Lincoln 
G. B. Hardenburg Lincoln 
H. B. Beebe Lincoln 
Charles Wake Lincoln 
Robert Montieth Lincoln 
J. Cadman Lincoln 


State of Nebraska ) 
\ 


Lancaster County J 

Personally appeared before me S. B. Galey County Clerk of said 
county the above named parties and acknowledged the above instrument 
to be their volutary act and deed. 

S. B. Galey, County Clerk. 

ENDORSED : 

Articles of Incorporation—Filed for record Aug. 26th A. D. 1867 at 
8 o'clock P.M.— Recorded in small record B. of miscelanous, Page 4— 
S. B. Galey Clerk by Cropsey Dp. State Hist. Society— 


So this year we celebrate not merely the seventy-fifth year of 
Nebraska Statehood, but also the seventy-fifth year of the Ne- 
braska State Historical Society—the oldest Nebraska State insti- 
tution. 

Today marks the sixty-fifth regular annual meeting of this 
Society, (reorganized September 26, 1878), under a call signed 
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by a group of far-sighted pioneers, among them such well known 
names as these: 

Alvin Saunders, A. S. Paddock, Robert Hawke, R. R. Liv- 
ingston, D. H. Wheeler, E. Lowe, John L. Carson, Silas Garber. 
Frank Welch, Robert W. Furnas, George L. Miller, J. Sterling 
Morton, J. C. Lincoln, William Adair, J]. L. Edwards, Elam Clark 
E. B. Fairfield, C. G. Barton, E. H. Rogers, and Thomas W. Tip- 
ton, with a leader, Robert W. Furnas, whose granddaughter 
speaks to us today. 

This meeting announced the objects of the reorganized His- 
torical Society in these words: 

1. The general object of this society shall be to encourage historical 
research and enquiry, spread historical information, especially within the 
state of Nebraska, and to embrace alike aborigina! and modern history 

2. The particular objects of this society shall be: First, The estab- 
lishment of a library of books and publications appropriate to such an 
institution, with convenient works of reference, and also a cabinet of an 
tiquities, relics, etc. Second, The collection into a safe and permanent 
depository, of manuscripts, documents, papers and tracts possessing his 
torical value and worthy of preservation. Third, To encourage investiga- 
tion of aboriginal remains, and more particularly to provide for the com- 
plete and scientific exploration and survey of such aboriginal monuments 
as exist within the limits of this state. 


The Territorial Pioneers 


Companion to the State Historical Society in the early per- 
iod was the “Nebraska Territorial Pioneers,” an inner group of 
those who could show settlement in Nebraska prior to March 1, 
1867. This group was akin to the Grand Army of the Republic, 
and many of them wore the Grand Army button. Their delight 
was to tell stories of the pioneer years. They never tired of tell- 
ing these stories to each other. Each one had his story to tell. It 
was nearly impossible to choke them off, and many nights we ran 
past midnight with unsatisfied talkers clamoring for recognition 
to tell another pioneer story. 
The Territorials, as the years went by, met the fate 

described by the Persian poet, Omar Khayam: 

For some we loved, the lovliest and best 

That from his Vintage rolling Time has prest, 
Have drunk their Cup a Round or two before, 
And one by one crept silently to rest. 
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Then the bars were let down to admit the comers in the later 
decades, a decade or two at a time. There were still “first set- 
tlers” among us, for the period of first settlement beyond the 
Sand Hills extended down into the nineties. 

The Old Man with the Scythe swting through the tall grass 
of the pioneer meadow with relentless edge. Voices which had 
never failed to stir the laugh or start the tear were no longer heard 
at our meetings. The younger generation had never known the 
personal experiences of “Starving to Death on a Government 
Claim.” The surviving pioneers were fewer. They talked longer 
and often tried the patience of the meeting. 

The Territorial and State Pioneers’ Association fell off in 
membership and finally ceased to meet. Its records, pamphlets, 
manuscripts and memories are now in possession of the State 
Historical Society. 


The Native Sons and Daughters 


It was time for a new adjunct of the Historical Society— 
one that could attract the younger generation and look to the 
future while it preserved the past. 

Margaret Thompson Sheldon saw the need. Born in Ne- 
braska’s early Territorial years herself; her childhood lived on 
the famous Thompson Ranch in Seward County by the side of the 
Oregon Trail Cut-off, her memory was rich in recollection of the 
great motion picture that daily passed her father’s door—the 
bullwhacking freight outfits, emigrant wagons and Overland 
Stages of that early life so few of us living today have seen. 
With rare ability and tact she became the founder and leader of the 
new Society, “Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska.” She 
prepared its publicity, secured its charter members, became its 
secretary and moving spirit from its first organization January 
16, 1924, to the day of her departure from our councils in the 
present year. 

In her own words, the Native Sons and Daughters of Ne- 
braska were to secure: 

“The development of a statewide Nebraska spirit; a just 
pride in and publicity for Nebraska as a whole; recognition of 


her great part in the history of the Nation and especially of the 
West; helping to preserve records of the same; making known 
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uy 


her wonderful resources; and establishing her leadership in the 


great development of the near future.” 


For World Freedom and World Peace 


Bound together by the ties of common aims and comman 
memories, these two associations—the Nebraska State Historical 
Society and the Native Sons and Daughters—unite today for a 
common purpose—World Freedom and World Peace. 

These two objectives will be attained by a united patriotic 
American mind. Such a mind in Nebraska is our chief daily 
drive. The main arsenal of Nebraska patriotic effort is found in 
the Historical Society collections. On our museum walls are 
the flags, the rifles, the emblems, the tools, of the heroes of Ne- 
braska history. In our library is found the inspiring literature 
of our pioneers and frontiersmen. To our newspaper files and 
manuscripts every day come the seekers for stirring radio broad- 
casts and public addresses. No other Nebraska service furnishes 
such a vast body of patriotic war material. 

Our patriotic service goes back and begins with the school 
children. In every Nebraska School District today the grade 
children are studying the inspiring stories of Nebraska history, 
product of the State Historical Society staff. 

The State Historical Society did not wait for Pearl Harbor 
to declare its support of the World War for freedom. On 
November 28, 1940, its Superintendent gave an address on “The 
English-Speaking World in the World War,” from which is 
quoted : 

“My mind is ready for America to act and decide this war. 
When the air fleets of the United States can fill the sky of Europe 
as well as America; when the bombs they can drop are thick 
enough to level to the dust the grand old historic places of Ger- 
many and Italy—then we should join in demand for world peace 
with freedom. For those nations that refuse there will be but 
one answer: The English-speaking air fleet in the sky above 
them; the English-speaking sea fleet on the waters about them.” 

That was more than a year before Pearl Harbor! 
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Museum Report 
By A. T. Hm 


September 23, 1941, to September 21, 1942 


Visitors (estimated attendance) - - - - 251,640 
Number registering - - - - - 25,164 
Number registering during State Fair Week - - - 2,087 
Estimated attendance during Fair Week - - - 11,478 
Number of Museum Accessions, 1941 to 1942: Donors, 84; Items - 401 
Total Number of Cataloged Museum Items - - . 18,142 


In this period of world-wide war, with something like five 
thousand soldiers upon Lincoln’s streets in the uniform of the 
United States Army, our Museum has become a place of enter- 
tainment and study beyond anything experienced here before. 
There has been a steady increase in the throngs moving slowly 
along these aisles ever since the day of the attack upon Pearl 
Harbor. 

The estimated attendance for the past year is 251,640 persons. 
During four days in August we kep an actual count of men, women 
and children and found that we had 4,032 visitors. Forty-one 
per cent of these were soldiers. For the month of September we 
did not take a count but had some of the largest crowds of the 
season, and I feel confident that over half of these were men in 
uniform. I have talked to a great many of these boys who are 
stationed at the new Lincoln Air Base, and they seem very glad 
to know there is a place like this Museum which they can visit 
during their leisure hours. I find that they are very much inter- 
ested in the old guns and war equipment, and they spend consid- 
erable time looking over the exhibits of Indian war material in 
the archeological rooms. There are many out-of-state callers who 
come here to visit their relatives at the Air Base. They all seem 
well pleased and comment on the Museum as being very inter- 
esting and instructive. 

Our increase in visitors has been very gratifying in view 
of the fact that it has been more difficult for them to gain admis- 
sion. In past years we were able to have the west door of the 
Capitol open on Sunday afternoons and holidays and many vis- 
itors came in through that entrance. But since the first of the year 
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the west door has been locked on those days, thus making it neces- 
sary for the public to come in at the north entrance and down the 
stairs or elevators from the second floor. 

Our constant aim is to make the Museum attractive and edu- 
cational for civilians and soldiers alike. We have completely re- 
arranged the displays and have added many new ones during the 
past year, but due to the fact that we have had no WPA help for 
the last nine months it is difficult to handle our problem. For the 
last few years we have always had three WPA helpers in the 
Museum and they carried on the routine display work and did most 
of the janitor work. Now we have only one full-time Museum 
employee, Mr. William A. Gleason, who does some of the dis- 
play work along with the janitor work. The bookkeeper, Mrs. 
Bernice Hermonie, assists in the Museum, catalogues the articles 
which are donated and also makes cards for the displays. 

However, even with the limited amount of help we did suc- 
ceed in improving our Museum during the last twelve months, 
and are glad to report that many of our old guns which have been 
in storage have now been placed on exhibit. We have completed 
one gun case which seems to attract a great deal of attention, as 
most of the soldiers and civilians are well acquainted with the 
history of the guns. This case contains a gun once used by Buffalo 
Bill (William Cody), another used by Wild Bill (James B. 
Hickok), and others used by Sitting Bull (Sioux Warrior and 
Medicine-Man), Major Frank North (Commander of the Pawnee 
Indian Scouts), and old Jules Sandoz (father of Mari Sandoz, 
author of the book “Old Jules”). 

Another exhibit of twelve guns shows old flintlock muskets 
which were used in the Revolutionary War; caplock muskets used 
in the Civil War; and breech-loading guns of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War and World War I. Still another new exhibit includes 
approximately one hundred guns, revolvers and pistols in addition 
to the collection of several hundred shells, hand grenades, cannon- 
balls, gas-masks, helmets and other war equipment from the first 
World War. 

Six new cases were built in which to show soldiers’ uniforms 
of the Civil War, Indian Wars and World War I, along with the 
two nurses’ uniforms of the first World War. 

We also brought out many old sword belts, knife scabbards 
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and money belts which were used in the early days and always 
arouse the interest of the public. 

A great many visitors, particularly the soldiers, are very 
much interested in the exhibit we made of the material which 
has been found at the site of Old Fort Atkinson, first fort built 
in Nebraska. This fort was established in 1819 on the west side 
of the Missouri River, sixteen miles north of Omaha. 

The case containing the old country doctor’s medicine kits 
and instruments has been rearranged and quite a number of vis- 
itors seem interested in these relics. 

Nearly all of our visitors stop to admire and comment on the 
beautiful shawls and fans which Mr. Dalbey presented to the 
Museum from his wife’s collection. Mr. Dalbey states that three 
of these shawls were used by the de la Guerra family and that they 
brought them to California from Spain many, many years ago. 
Two of the lovely fans came from France, one from Spain, and 
the other from Italy. 

The wonderful topographical map of Gettysburg Battlefield, 
obtained by Dr. Sheldon, attracts great attention from the soldiers. 

There is an attractive exhibit of 113 wooden articles made 
by Governor Robert W. Furnas. A number of old hemp hackles 
which were used for combing hemp years ago have been placed 
in the pioneer section of the Museum, and it is possible that 
many of our elder visitors recall when these relics were used. 

A flag, which was one of the forty-eight sent to the United 
States in 1931 in appreciation for the food, medical supplies and 
help that America sent to Greece at the end of the Grecian-Turkish 
War when Greece was defeated and helpless, has just been pre- 
sented to our Society by Mr. Peter H. Kosmos, president of the 
Lincoln Chapter, Order of Ahepa, and placed on display in the 
flag case. 

The case containing old clocks, watches, watch-fobs and 
medals has been rearranged and some that were in storage have 
been brought out and help make the display more interesting. 
Also a display of eye-glasses, hat-pins and other jewelry has been 
added to the exhibit. 

Forty-six old-style shoes have been displayed. Some are made 
of leather and others are made of cloth and wood. 
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The Charles A. Tucker Collection of men’s and women’s fine 
old hats has been rearranged along with the exhibits of ladies’ and 
children’s clothing, which we have been able to display to better 
advantage on the used dress forms donated by Gold and Company. 

We have rearranged some of the cases and displays in our 
Indian section of the Museum and find that many people are quite 
interested in these exhibits, especially the war equipment, as they 
like to compare the Indian war equipment with that of ours 
today. 

Several nice pieces of Indian bead work have been added to 
our Museum by the donations of Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Twamley; 
and also a South Sea collection from the Samoan Islands, which 
was given to them by the late Rear Admiral Paul Dungan, a na- 
tive of Hastings, Nebraska. 

In order to keep our Museum up-to-date and well arranged, 
each year at my own expense I try to visit and inspect some of 
the leading Museums in other states. During the last year I 
have had the opportunity to visit the following: 

The Ford Museum, Detroit, Michigan 

University of Michigan Museum, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Fort Ancient Museum, Fort Ancient, Ohio 

The Field Museum, Chicago, Illinois 

Los Angeles Museum, Los Angeles, California 

The Southwest Museum, Los Angeles California 
I found that the Southwest Museum had discarded all of the 
historical material and had established an archeological museum. 

In conclusion I wish to state that we are continually rear- 
ranging our Museum so that it will be more educational and en- 
tertaining to our many visitors. I also wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank the Historical Society Members, the Board Mem- 
bers and Dr. Sheldon for their loyal support of my efforts to main- 
tain the Museum and archeological work. 





Treasurer’s Report 


By Nathan J. Gold, Treasurer 


Miscellaneous Cash Fund Report 





September 18, 1941, Miscellaneous Cash in bank ... ininiationinn $ 850.97 
Cash Receipts from September 19, 1941, to September 21, 1942 . 1,867.01 
Cash Disbursements from September 19, 1941, to September 21, 1942 weeee 1,433.93 
Balance in bank, September September 21, 1942 . sveeee$ 1,284.05 
Cash Receipts: 
Historical Society Membership Dues .... $1,117.56 
Archeological Membership Dues ...... : ictisisieiatatimatate 86.62 
Sale of Historical Publications ......... , 3 waiies ‘ 49.65 
Sale of Archeological Publications ... ; sli ‘ 8.10 
Monthly Lot Rent ‘ in SRE iaaaianend 480.00 
Sale of Photographs Seuianelinadic EEE ee Se 2.07 
Affidavits . im ae elicsaatniiidnabininndine 45.25 
Miscellaneous Income (A. T. Hill Donation) ............... 77.76 

Total Cash Receipts $1,867.01 
Cash Disbursements : 
Salaries and Services Rendered .................. ean _ ..$1,200.00 
Petty Cash ..... sainatesipiesiennsnsitnenpaasthdianacantiditidasnediedentipiakmcdiitinnetineiahichinineaniunti 108.08 
Work done on Archeological Cars by WPA Labor ............... 77.76 
Dinner Tickets and Flowers for Annual Meeting of 1941 13.80 
Cuts for Nebraska ay magazine, Vol. XXI, Nos. 1 & 2 16.52 
Publications _... SR eA ee 9.10 
Printing Cards 2 , a aa: 3.50 
Bank Charges sebanipanthtasiag stitaciinnilidhendehiciaatiniatingnghtimmaneganite 5.17 

Total Cash Disbursements $1,433.93 

Membership and Finances 
September 28, 1941, to Septmber 21, 1942 
By Bernice Hermonie, Assistant 
Membership 

New members from September 28, 1941 to September 21, 1942 sa 34 
EEE ON SS A ee ee eee phenremnniaagtnegs 599 
Sustaining Members, September. gee ee ee ee J : 590 
Se, IDL, NUIT TTI. | UII linn wiscgeeieaidahssehdipnahiaietbeeanedinheaemanatioethen , 11 
Honorary Members, September ey ID deecincdistiinshimnionicanintinn re ss 11 
Libraries, September 21, 1942 ..... snttinitinapatnaesininiatatgnentenntiedasiitzanmens 98 
Exchange Memberships (miscellaneous), “September 21, 1942 / sala 148 
Newspaper Exchange Memberships, September 21, 1942 .... ween 432 
Deceased Members from September 27, 1941, to September. 21, 1942 ' 16 


New Members from September 28, 1941, to September 21, 1942 


A Se ee Dhl 
Stanley Bartos, Sr. inioeiratataiien Wilber, Nebraska 
Mrs. Isaac W. Brown .......... ..l.exington, Nebraska 






























Mrs. Sophia Menke Byers «942 Juniper Street .Crete, Nebraska 
Rosanna Carson ccccccccccseseese sceseeeveee 809 C Street ..Lineoln, Nebraska 
Mrs. O. W Challburg Cor. Cedar St. & Butter Ave. Sutton, Nebraska 
Rethel D. Chaussee ..... .119 Kansas City Street........Rapid City, So. Dak 





.Beatrice, Nebraska 
Crete, Nebraska 

A. 3727 O Street ...... -Lincoln, Nebraska 
Rudolph Evans .71 Washington Place New York City, N. Y. 
Walter Feye =. UCP eS rae Creston, Nebraska 
TE, AMMEEEIEL » acctrniscenpmnavtniennisnabaian 4436 South Aldrich Ave.....Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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John W. Delehant 
Bryant Drake 
4. B. Enborg 
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DD. TE FRR cesearcvensesicensnerieest Grand Island, Nebraska 
Fas Lae's Street ... Lincoln, Nebraska 





























scncintnabcasieditl .2103 Ryons demesiéain Lincoln, Nebraska 

Daniel Hill 2637 Washington | “Street .«. Lincoln, Nebraska 
Peter H. ee Css Ff - # }&4%j(>Peaaes Lincoln, Nebraska 
Maurice C. Lat Crete, Nebraska 
Mrs. Estelle Co he McVicker..1567 Mar Vista Avenue........ Pasadena, California 
Clarence A Milles ....cccosncesceseeeeeee602 Federal Security Bldg. Lincoln, Nebraska 
Mrs. J. H. Morehead Falls City, Nebraska 
Rev. E. J. Nickerson Wahoo, Nebraska 
Hugh Ralston .... Gothen , Nebraska 
Robert L. Ramge Plattsmouth, Nebraska 
George Walter Rosenlof ............ 2301 Smith Street .................Lincoln, Neb 
Mrs. E. E. Squires ............. Broken Bow, Nebraska 
Hugo F. eee 2127 Park Avenue ..... ... Lincoln, Nebraska 

Ww. bbi ees Lee See .Gothenburg, Nebraska 








a S. Wherry Pawnee City, Nebraska 
CG. B. Weeee aassx Treasury Department ............St. Paul, innesota 
Dr. Chas. Leroy Zimmerman... .1122 East Market Street ....Danville, Pennsylvania 





Honorary Members 


General John J. Pershing... 
Office of the General of -the Arrmies, Washington, D. C. 












































Libraries 

Utah Genealogical Society........ ..80 North Main Street ........Salt Lake City, Utah 
Public Library Wahoo, Nebraska 
Deceased Members from September 28, 1941, to September 21, 1942 
a «136 South 29th Street ..... Lincoln, Nebraska 
OE Eee SES END een: Omaha, Nebraska 
Frank Gillett Albion, Nebraska 
Fred E. Lee ...... sessesseseeseeeeeeed9 56 South 47th Street ........ Lincoln, Nebraska 
{oreph W. Linkhart Coleridge, Nebraska 

Luke 17836 S. F. Mission Blvd....San Fernando, California 
Howard Miller Elm Creek, Neb 
Hon. J. H. Morehead Falls City, Nebraska 
Thomas C. Munger .....cccccccscsees a § f peewee Lincoln, Nebraska 
Judge T. L. Norval Seward, Nebraska 
Samuel Rimaker’ ..........0:00:0+ sees BOX 326 Beatrice, Nebraska 
John A. Robertson ........ O'Neill, Nebraska 
J. C. Seacrest 33rd & S Streets Lincoln, Nebraska 
Edwin E. Squires Broken Bow, Nebraska 
— FF Yee 645 South 20th Street ... Lincoln, Nebraska 
ERE .. Scottsbluff, Nebraska 

Finances 

Maintenance Appropriation July, 1941, to July, 1943  ...cccccccrccccsseorecerseereeeeeeeep 10,000.00 
Disbursements from July, 1941, to September 21, 1942 ae 





Balance remaining September 21, 1942 
Museum Fund Appropriation July, 1941, to July, 1943 
Disbursements from July, 1941, to September 21, 1942 
Balance remaining September 21, 1942 
Salaries and Wages Apropriation eres. UE eee 
Disbursements from July, 1941, to September 21, 1942 

Balance remaining September 21, 
Special Fund for hangs Governor's Messages and Proclamations ................ 
Emergency Fund for Printing Governor’s Messages and Proclamations e 
Balance remaining September 21, 1942  .......ccccocscssecocsesessesssersensenssensssersessseensnse sess 























Miscellaneous Cash Fund 





Balance in bank, September 18, 1941 $ 850.97 
Cash Receipts from September 19, 1941, to September 21, 1942 .....cceccccsereseereene 1,867.01 
Cash Disbursements from September 19, 1941, to September 21, 1942............ 1,433.93 
Balance remaining in bank, September 21, 1942 .........ccccccccesseesesnereeee 1,284.05 











DouGHNUTs FOR DouGHBOYsS 


Miss H. Alice Howell at Canteen in France, American Red Cross— 


1917-1918. Original in Historical Museum. 
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Newspaper Department 
Report of MartHa M. Turner, Librarian 


For the year September 1, 1941, to August 1, 1942 


Newspapers Now Received Regularly 


Weeklics, Semi-Weeklies or Monthlies 3093 


Dailies 25 
Foreign (Out of State) 14 
Total - - : - 432 


New Publications 


Nebraska Selector, Lincoln, began publication (mimeographed) April 
1941, with Commander P. H. Quimby, editor. The editor makes this 
statement: “The purpose of the Selector Service is to distribute the 
manpower of the nation into such groups as will best serve the war 
effort of the nation.” 

Sutton News began publication May 14, 1942, which date is of Vol. 
1, No. 1. 


Newspapers Discontinued 





Weeping Water Republican About October 10, 1941 
Monroe News June 25, 1942 
Du Bois Paper, Du Bois June 4, 1942 
Stockman, Wood Lake December, 1041 
Brady Vindicator October 30, 1941 
Weekly Wymorean, Wymore About March 12, 1942 
Page Reporter June 11, 1942 


(The subscription was purchased by the 
Holt County Independent, O'Neill) 


Coryell Courier, Lincoln December, 1941 
(Discontinued for duration of the war) 
Royal Highlander, Lincoln March, 1942 
(Discontinued to cooperate with the government war plans) 
Hershey Citizen April 30, 1942 
(Merged with the Sutherland Courier) 
Dixon Journal About May 29, 1942 
Potter Review About May 15, 1942 
Hastings Spot Light March 28, 1942 
(The subscription was sold to the Hastings Daily Tribune) 
Kearney Daily News December 27, 1941 


Reclamation Era, Washington, D. C. 
(Discontinued for the duration) 








Changes 
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The Homer Star was discontinued at Homer and its publisher, Mrs. 
H. N.. Wagner, moved the plant to South Sioux City, where the 
paper is published as the Dakota County Star. The removal took 
place July 9, 1942. 

The Grand Island Herald changed from weekly to daily publication 
with the issue for May 12, 1942. 

The Fremont Tribune was purchased on July 3, 1941, by the pub- 
lishers of the Fremont Morning Guide. The Tribune was converted 
to tabloid size and published as such in a separate paper until July 27, 
1942, when the papers were combined under the heading Fremont 
Guide and Tribune and printed in regular newspaper size. The 
Tribune had been issued as a tabloid since June 15. The Gusde 
had been a tabloid since its start. At the combination date the Tribune 
was Volume 75, No. 62, and the Guide was Volume 9, No. 260. The 
Fremont Guide and Tribune began its new issue carrying the 
Tribune record of Volume 75, No. 63. 


Number of People Using Newspapers 
in Historical Society Basement Library 


September 4, 1941, to July 20, 1042 


September 1941 156 
October 194! 166 
November 1941 141 
December 1941 08 
January 1942 132 
February 1942 III 
March 1942 30 
April 1942 27 
May 1942 40 
June 1942 58 
July (20) 1942 49 
Total number of visitors - - 1,008 


Newspapers Used in Historical Society Basement Library 





September 4, 1941 to July 20, 1942 


September 1941 110 
October 1941 241 
November 1941 199 
December 1941 246 
January 1942 215 
February 1942 180 
March 1942 8& 


April 1942 76 
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May 1942 08 
June 1942 144 
July (20) 1942 120 
Total of newspapers used - - 171 - 


Records were not kept during the year beginning September 4, 1941, 
as to the number of calls from the public using local or territorial news- 
papers, which are filed in Room 1021 of the State House. This librarian 
was given no assistant in the department and it became a physical problem 
to systematically check and care for the routine demands. However, the 
requests for service would equal or surpass those of the previous year, 
the total of which is: 


Newspapers Used 


Six months’ average 2,803 


People Using Current and Territorial Papers in Room 1021 
Estimated average for six months 410 


In making above estimate the librarian calls attention to the fact 
that persons from various departments in the State House come to this 
department frequently to “check up” on items appearing in Nebraska 
newspapers, possibly for political or record use. This service is growing 
as the employees become acquainted with the library. -It is a question in 
the mind of this librarian whether this is being square with the publishers 
—and also because of the fact that every time a newspaper is exposed to 
the air and light before it is properly bound, that paper deteriorates. 
Publishers are on our exchange list with the promise that their publication 
is received here to be preserved for future years. The paper is not sup- 
posed to be handled by persons for current reading—which naturally 
reduces chances of the publisher to increase his subscription list. 

During the period from September 1, 1941, to July 15, 1042, Mr. 
Samuel McCoy with one assistant has bound 1,266 newspaper books. A 
good proportion of these were files of papers in our library to be rebound, 
and many were needing much repair work which was done by Mr. McCoy. 


Gifts Received 


J. Hyde Sweet, Nebraska City: Twenty-eight volumes of bound 
newspapers, as follows: Daily Nebraska Press, Nebraska City News 
(daily and weekly), The Weekly News, Nebraska City News, and Ne- 
braska City Daily News. 

Many of these volumes needed repair and have now been bound into 
fifty-six books—more convenient to handle than the originals. 

Major C. W. Allen, Hot Springs, South Dakota: Complete file of 
The Chadron Democrat. The first issue was published August 27, 188s; 
the file ends with the issue of August 13, 18901. These books also were 
rebound by our department. 








NEBRASKA History 


Rev. F. A. High, University Place: Copies of The Evanston Press 
(Illinois) under date February 26, 1898, and containing notices of the 
death of Frances E. Willard 

Amzi A. Hadden, Lincoln: Copies of the “New Jersey Elisabeth- 
Town Journal and Gazette” issued April 3, 1821; also of the Free South, 
published at Beaufort, South Carolina, under date March 19, 1864. 

Mrs. Carl Powell: Files of The Cody Round-Up, almost complete 
1936 to 19041. 


Newspaper Collections 
Report by Appison E. SHELDON 

The Historical Society newspaper collections are by far the largest 
in the State of Nebraska. In many cases they constitute the only existing 
Nebraska newspaper files. They are chiefly located in the basement of 
the State Capitol, directly underneath the Historical Museum and Library 
on the first floor. Elsewhere, in the report of Miss Martha M. Turner, 
Newspaper Librarian, the general statistics of these collections are given. 

The Federal Work Projects Administration, in cooperation with the 
State Historical Society and its superintendent, has made it possible to 
keep open to the public this vast newspaper library of bound volumes, 
including daily files of Omaha, Lincoln and other cities and the county 
weekly newspapers. Without the assistance of the Federal Government, 
through its WPA workers, it would have been impossible during the 
past year to police and give the general public access to this collection 
of Nebraska newspapers, the chief research material of Nebraska history. 
Especial use of war service material has thus been given to Defense 
Projects 

Two persons have been assigned continuously to this work for the 
last year. Mr. William Everett has been in charge of the bound vol- 
umes of the Omaha and Lincoln dailies. Mrs. Edna Douglas was in 
charge of the weekly papers until her resignation August 1, 1042, when 
Mrs. Sophie Page became custodian and caretaker. 

The following list shows the summary of Mr. Everett’s daily record 
of the number of persons using the papers in his charge and the number 


ct volumes used: 


Persons Volumes 
1941 October 96 216 
November 83 145 
December 95 327 
1942 January 118 84 
February 265 501 
March 27 112 
April 31 70 
May 77 242 
June 71 177 
July 40 52 
August 61 83 





2,009 





Total 
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Photograph Department 
Report of MartHa M. Turner, Librarian 
September 1, 1941, to August 1, 1942 


Photos and Negatives on file Se oe 
Photos and Negatives which were indexed and filed 

from September, 1941, to August 1, 1942 (included in the 

number above) - - - - - - - - - . 719 
Photos and Negatives now stored in boxes ready 

to be indexed and filed, not included in above report, 

estimated at - - - - - - - - - : - 500 
Photos loaned to people wishing to use them for 

publication, publicity, or study problems— 

October 1, 1941, to August I, 1942 . - - - - - 606 


During the past year the librarian has had no regular assistant with 
the exception of one hour’s service each day by Mrs. Edna Douglas, who 
used that time in keeping the photos in order, but could devote no time 
to filing the larger accumulation of pictures. The one hour a day was 
not sufficient to begin a big job of filing—such as the large number of 
photos in the N. P. Dodge collection of George Simon drawings, reported 
in this librarian’s record of last year. There are hundreds of cards in 
the cross-index system to be made for so large a number as in the Dodge 
collection. A librarian cannot start a job of that sort without time suf- 
ficient to keep at it continuously until finished. The photos must simply 
be set aside until the work can be done properly. 

I regret to report the loss of twenty-four photos sent on May 15, 1941, 
to the Work Projects Administration, Washington, D. C. At this date 
Mr. Rudolph Umland of the State Writers’ Project procured from this 
dpartment twenty-four photographs which were selected as a group to 
illustrate a book on “A History of Grazing” to be published. Mr Umland 
later reported that he could get no answer from the Washington office 
handling that subiect; that the department evidently knew nothing of 
what had become of the material collected. The Nebraska State Writers’ 
Project was also discontinued at about this date. 

This librarian has previously suggested that this department shoulé 
exact pay for each photo loaned—the money to be refunded when the 
property is returned, provided no damage is done to the photo. 

May I add that I believe the photograph collection in this library is 
perhaps the best in the United States as regards pictures available to the 
public, organized, indexed and protected in folders, concerning local his- 
tory. I frequently hear this remark from visitors from other states who 
are seeking local cultural subjects. Personally I know of no other state 
keeping a collection comparable to that of this library, and I have songht 
for such information. 


Dr. Hetty K. Painter, 
Niece of John Brown 
(with her daughter) 


Groen before the Civil War, 

when living in Kansas, Mrs. 
Painter saw her husband 
dragged from his bed and mur- 
dered before her eyes. This 
probably was the work of Jay- 
hawkers, who also set fiire to 
the house. Mrs. Painter and 
her adopted daughter, (above) 
escaped in their night clothing 





As a spy, as a nurse and as a doctor, Mrs. Painter rendered valiant 
service throughout the war. This picture shows her in the role of spy 
for the Union cause. At the time she was forty years of age; but by re- 
moving all her teeth, with an old pipe in her mouth and wearing this cap 
and glasses and patched dresses, she appeared quite aged. 

The small photograph here reproduced is one from Dr. Painter’s own 
collection, given to the Historical Society by Mrs. Guy M. Jackson of 
Lincoln who lives at 1300 South Twenty-third Street. Mrs. Jackson’s 
mother and Dr. Painter were very dear friends 
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Gifts Received 


Mrs. R. L, Cochran, Lincoln: Several photograph collections, 
among them being ten interior views of the Governor’s Mansion 


Mr. and Mrs. Guy M. Jackson, Lincoln: Forty-two original photo- 
graphs of the Civil War period which had been collected by Dr. Hetty 
K. Painter, who served not only as doctor but as nurse during that war. 


Horace M, Davis, Lincoln: Twenty-six photographs of Nebraska 
newspaper publishers. 


The Association of American Railroads, Washington, D. C.: A 
set of fifty-six prints which, together with corresponding booklets 
issued in 1942, form a complete study of transportation in the United 
States. 


Nebraska State Historical Society 


WPA Defense Library Project No. 7455 


(In the absence of Mr. Raymond J. Latrom, who put on the 
uniform of a soldier in the United States Army July 14, 1942, the 
work of preparing this report has been done by Miss Ruth S. Watson 
and Miss Myrtle D. Berry, who have been in charge of this field since 
Mr. Latrom’s departure.—Editor.) 

The Work Projects Administration in cooperation with the 
Nebraska State Historical Society continued the work of the Defense 
Library Project to July 15, 1942. An average of fifteen persons was 
employed in the different phases of the work which were started at 
the beginning of this project in July, 1941. 

General assistance was rendered the public in the use of news- 
papers, books, and scrapbooks and manuscripts. Old newspapers were 
bound and books and pamphlets bound and rebound. Indexing Ne- 
braska History magazine was continued and an index of ten county 
histories of Nebraska was made. The cataloging of the books and 
pamphlets of the Society proceeded satisfactorily, making many books 
available in the reference library. 

The staff engaged in sorting and mounting newspaper clippings 
carried forward the work on the county scrapbooks, so that now 
scrapbooks are completed for each of the ninety-three counties of 
Nebraska—the Douglas and Lancaster County books being finished 
this year. In addition to the county scrapbooks, books have been 
completed on prominent Nebraskans and general statewide topics, 
as well as the alphabetical files of obituaries of Nebraskans. 

In library reference and research, an outstanding defense service 
was rendered in the assistance given many persons seeking to ob- 
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tain birth certificates whose birth is not recorded in the Division 
of Vital Statistics. The project workers at the State Historical 
Society have searched the newspaper files, the Voters’ Registers and 
county histories for this information, and have furnished many records 
of value to such persons. 

Other war service activities have included the furnishing of in- 
formation and records to aid the State Defense Committee in setting 
up its organization. At that time the original minutes and reports 
of the State Council of Defense of 1917-1918 in the Historical Society's 
files were extensively used. A number of other pieces of research 
were completed for the use of the Committee and general war informa- 
tion service given to the public. 

Besides the research related directly to defense, a large volume 
of general historical research has been completed in answer to requests 
from the public. The following list is illustrative of the work done 
in this field: 

“Beauvais Ranch—Location and History.” 3 pp. 

“Building Stone in Nebraska.” 2 pp. 

“De Soto, Nebraska.” 3 pp. 

“First White Child Born in Nebraska.” 6 pp. 

“History of Nebraska Society, Home for the Friendless.” 6 pp. 
“Lincoln City Directories—Their History and Use.” 29 pp 

“Knox County: Some Historic Sites.” 3 pp. 

“Missouri River—History and Navigation—Bibliographies.” 15 pp. 
“Nebraska State Archives.” 3 pp. 

“Notable Women of Nebraska.” 12 sketches. 

“Oregon Trail—Its Development as a National Highway.” 5 pp. 
“Rubber 
“Sappa Creek Indian Raid in Kansas, 1878.” 3 pp. 

“William J. Bryan—A Symposium of Newspaper Comment on 





Development of Commercial Plantations.” 5 pp. 


Selected Speeches.” 6 pp 

An interesting feature of the year’s work in the library reference 
and research division has been a number of requests for material for 
use in preparing articles, theses and novels. Among the more noted 
writers represented may be mentioned Bess Streeter Aldrich, J. Frank 
Dobie and W. S. Campbell. The latter is better known by his pen 
name Stanley Vestal. Mrs. Aldrich received material about Fort 
Berthold and the early fur trade on the upper Missouri. Mr. Dobie 
wished ranch life reminiscences and experiences, and Mr. Campbell 
soug't data on the history of the Missouri River. All three desired 
the material for use in their forthcoming books. 
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Accomplishment Report 
September 16, 1941 — June 30, 1942 
Unit Completed 


Books Checked in and out - - : - - each 6,545 
Books Shelved - - - - - - - each 47,315 
Books <Accessioned - - - - - - - each 159 
Books Labeled - - - . : - - - each 3,170 
Books Cataloged - - - - - - - each 2,003 
Books Classified - - - - - - - each 2,073 
Books Recased - - - - - - - - each 1,118 
Catalog Cards Typed - - - - - : each 4,011 
Reference Questions Searched - - - - - each 1,639 
Reference Material Typed - - - - - - sheet 2,816 
NEBRASKA History Index Cards Made - - - each 3.347 
County History Index Cards - - - - - each 18,936 
Newspaper Clippings Sorted’ - : - - - each 50,644 
Newspaper Clippings Mounted - - - - - each 30,247 
Scrapbook Pages Added - - - - - - each 23,306 
Newspaper Volumes Bound - - + - - each 1,620 
Newspaper Volumes Checked Out - - - - each 9,306 
Newspaper Volumes Shelved’ - - - - - each 14,874 
Newspaper Volumes Labeled’ - - - - - each 4,162 


Nebraska State Historical Society 


WPA Statewide Consolidated War Program Project 


On July 14, 1942, the Defense Library Project was terminated and 
on the following day the fifteen WPA workers of the State Historical 
Society who had been employed on this project began work as a unit 
of the WPA Statewide Consolidated War Program Project assembling 
material on War Information and making it available for public use 
This program is sponsored by Dwight Griswold, Governor of Nebras- 
ka, and Walter F. Roberts, Secretary-Coordinator of the Advisory 
Defense Committee. 

Posters of World War II are being collected and indexed and will 
supplement the Society’s collection of posters of World War I which 
includes Dr. Sheldon’s large collection secured in Europe during that 
war. Pamphlets and books on the war and all related activities are 
being secured, bound when necessary, cataloged and placed in the 
Society’s rooms for the use of the public. A part of the workers are 
engaged in research on war information in answer to requests re- 
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ceived by the Society, while others assist visitors to secure this in- 
formation themselves. 

The mounting of newspaper clippings is continued but is limited 
to clippings pertaining to the war, organizations engaged in war 
work, defense industries or any related phase of war information. 
Current papers are being clipped and also those of earlier date to secure 
clippings from the time of the United States’ first steps toward prepar- 
ation for defense to the present moment. 

One important part of this work is the clipping of all references 
that appear in the papers to any Nebraskan in the service. These 
clippings are arranged alphabetically upon 8 x 10 mounting cards, with 
a card for each individual Nebraskan. As further clippings are made 
they are added, so that each card will represent the Nebraskan’s history 
of service as it has been found and clipped from the newspapers. This 
involves a great deal of cross-indexing, as many references occur in 
long lists of individuals from which data must be typed to add to each 
card. Already some clippings have been mounted for each letter of the 
alphabet, making a file of 1,273 cards to which each day are added new 
individual cards and additional clippings on cards already prepared. 


Accomplishment Report 


July 15, 1942- September 15, 1942 


War Posters and Photogtaphs Accessioned 635 
War Posters and Photographs Indexed 210 
War Information Clippings Clipped 4,617 
War Information Clippings Sorted 7,664 
War Information Clippings Mounted 4,663 
Pamphlets and Books Bound 456 
Pamphlets and Books Cataloged 575 
Reference Questions Searched 159 


Reference Material Typed 

















Raymonp J. Latrom 


In U. S. Army, Fort Bliss, Texas 


After eight years of service with this Society as director of various 
WPA projects, Mr. Latrom was called into the service of his country on 
July 14, 1942, and assigned to a post at Camp Robinson, Arkansas. In 
September he was transferred to Fort Bliss in Texas, three miles from 
El Paso—Spanish in the architecture of its splendid public buildings as 
well as in its name. There he is an assistant in the Headquarters Office 
of Coast Artillery, likely to go overseas. The few hours of leisure a 
soldier enjoys may be spent among the 700 acres of parks (one being 
dedicated to soldiers of the World War), or riding along the superb 
scenic highway of Mount Franklin against a background of mighty moun- 


tain ranges. 
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The American Imprints Inventory in Nebraska 


By R. Harotp Marks, SUPERVISOR 


This, a WPA project, was created to locate and describe known is- 
sues of the early American printing presses in the several states and 
regions of this country ihe purpose was, in part, to make available to 
historians a useful and highly elusive class of source materials, and also 
to learn more of the activities of the early printers who played such an 
important part in the settlement and growth of the frontier. Books, 
pamphlets and broadsides (single sheets and leaflets), if printed before 
certain dates for each region, were catalogued, and a number of mimeo- 
graphed check-lists: were issued describing these before the war pro- 
gram forced termination of the project. 

The Inventory was begun in Nebraska in June, 1938, sponsored by 
the State Historical Society and supervised by R. Harold Marks. In 
March, 1941, due to near-completion of field phases and reduction of per- 
sonnel, the project was merged into the Nebraska Historical Records 
Survey project, supervised by Frank J. Stanosheck, with Mr. Marks 
continuing to supervise the Imprints unit. In June, 1941, the complete 
national file of Nebraska early imprints title slips was received, and the 
editing of these for publication in check-list form was begun by the edi- 
torial office. 

Typed drafts of two related publications, one covering territorial 
and state documents of Nebraska through 1876 and the other including 
non-documentary titles for the same period, were prepared early this year. 
Of these only the latter could be published before the termination of the 
Historical Records Survey, it being mimeographed and distributed to 
many libraries under the title of A Check List of Nebraska Non-Ducu- 
mentary Imprints, 1847-1876. The documentary volume exists in rough 
draft form only, copies being distributed at your Society's quarters and the 
Library of Congress. In addition, the Nebraska project contributed more 
than 45,000 titles, many of them unique and important, to the national 
files and for other published lists. 

The encouragement and assistance of many persons contributed to 
the Imprints Inventory in this state. Douglas C. McMurtrie of Evanston, 
Illinois, was largely responsible for approval of the program as a WPA 
national project; Nebraska librarians were uniformly gracious and co- 
operative; and the State Historical Society through its Superintendent 
made the work possible and successful. 
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Nebraska Writers’ Project 


By Zerne P, HANING, SUPERVISOR 


It is difficult to estimate in any measurable way the benefit of the 
source material of the Nebraska State Historical Society to the Nebraska 
Writers’ Project during the time of its operation under the supervision 
of Mr. Rudolph Umland as a state-wide project by the Work Projects 
Administration in Nebraska. 

The facilities of the Society, always available to the workers and 
editors of the Project, were more than ordinarily valuable because in no 
other place could the many items of information which we sought be 
found. 

The newspaper files were especially valuable for the many items 
preserved there which could be found in no other library. The Writers’ 
Project, though itself a war casualty, lives on in its publications. These 
publications are indebted tc the Society and to Dr. A. E. Sheldon and 
Miss Martha Turner for their helpful suggestions and assistance. The 
Society sponsored several of the publications of the Nebraska Writers’ 
Project—the more recent being the Pioneer Life in Nebraska series. 

It is estimated that the Writers’ Project workers, from October 1, 
1941, to February 28, 1942, (when it ceased operation), spent a total of 
6,480 working hours in the Society libraries. During this time, thousands 
of papers and other documents were examined, and over one million words 
compiled. 


War Service Project 
By ZerNe P. HanincG, Epitor 


This Project of the Nebraska Works Projects Administration, spon- 
sored by the Nebraska Advisory Defense Committee, makes daily use of 
the files and libraries of the Nebraska State Historical Society. The ma- 
terial, most of which concerns the civilian effort in the present war and 
in the first World War, is too recent in history to be available in any 
place other than the Historical Society files. 

It is too early to estimate fully the value of the Society to this project 
in a statistical manner. Two workers spent most of their time working in 
the newspaper library. In common with all study and research groups, 
we are indebted to Dr. A. E. Sheldon for the information that can be found 


only in his own rich storehouse—his memory. 
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Historical Records of Lancaster County, Nebraska 


Collected, Compiled, Edited and Published 
by 
The Genealogical Records Committee of Deborah Avery Chapter 
National Society Daughters of the American Revolution 
Report of Mrs. Jiles W. Haney 
Sponsor: Nebraska State Historical Society 


Statistical Summary 
Of the work done in the period October 18, 1937, to May I, 1942, 
assisted by the Historical Research Committee of Deborah Avery 
Chapter; with further assistance from a unit of the Work Projects 
Administration sponsored by Nebraska State Historical Society 


I. Volumes Completed - - - - - - 20 
II. Volumes in Process - - - - - 6 
III. Material in Files ~- - - - U ndetermined 
IV. Receipts and Donations - - - $508.97 


V. Expenditures of Genealogical Re cords ‘ 
Committee - - $ 461.45 
VI. Time contributed by D. A. R. =s 472’:21” a 


50c an hour - - - 5,736.00 
VII. Mileage contributed by D.A.R.—2,394 miles 
at .04c a mile - . - . - 95.76 
VIII. Expenditures of Nebraska State Historical 
Society - - - - - - 41.15 
IX. Administration Facilities of said Society 531.38 
X. Contribution of University of Nebraska 
Library - - - - . : 59.00 
XI. Contribution of Nebraska Law Library - 59.00 
XII. Expenditures of W. P. A. - - 8,615.60 


XIII. Certification of D.A.R. Contribution—Couapleted 
XIV. Assets of Genealogical Records Committee 
June 1, 1942 - - - - - - - $46.32 
XV. Summary 
(Project closed for Duration of War. Material 
stored with Nebraska State Historical Society. 
Inventory filed.) 


Madam Regent and Members of Deborah Avery Chapter: 


I am happy to have this opportunity of reporting to you on the 
accomplishments of your project. . . In the past six years, over a 
million and a half typewritten pages of unpublished material have been 
received by the National Chairman for the D.A.R. Library. There 
are 2,560 chapters, which would average 585 pages per chapter. The 
goal set for us was “one page per member per year.” This would 
total 825 pages for five years and we sent in 4,621 pages. You can 
see that your chapter has more than contributed its share. 

Your chapter reported fourteen volumes at the State Conference 
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at Norfolk on March 18, and these wili be recorded in the State Pro- 
ceedings. They were valued at between $7,500 and $8,000. 

I wish to recommend that the Superintendent of Nebraska State 
Historical Society be sent a letter of appreciation for the valuable 
services given, without which we would not have been able to function 
so effectively. : 

On behalf of the committee, I wish to thank you one and all for 
your homes, your cars, your time, your money, and your loyal coop- 
eration. ke 

And now the war is here and I do not know what the future holds; 
but I do know, after five years of living and working with one hun 
dred and thirty members and friends who have contributed to the 
project, that you have a sterling sense of values, and that whatever 
piece of constructive work Deborah Avery Chapter decides to do, it 
will be accomplished. 


I will let no man drag me down so low as to make me hate him. 
—Booker T. Washington. 
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Archeological Field Trips in 1942 
By A. T. Hitt 


We now have 403 members in our Archeological Division which we 
organized in 1939. These members live in 24 different states and find 
our Nebraska archeology an interesting subject. Our membership is com- 
posed mostly of young men, therefore a great majority of them are 
now in the armed forces. During the last year the Archeological Division 
obtained 43 new members. 

Very little has been accomplished in our archeological laboratory this 
vear, as we have not had any WPA help during the last nine months. 
However, in order to comply with the agreement made between the WPA 
officials and our Society we prepared and sent to the United States National 
Museum of the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, D. C., a nice col- 
lection of pottery sherds representing the many sites which we have ex- 
cavated in Nebraska with the assistance of WPA helpers. 

We have written a report on our 1939 Archeological Survey in Chase 
and Dundy counties. This report consists of 60 printed pages and 30 
illustrations and maps. It was published as the NEBRASKA History magazine 
Volume XXII, No. 2, and has been mailed to all of our archeological 
ard historical members from whom we have received many letters of 
commendation. This number is the eighth magazine published on the 
archeological work—making a total of 594 printed pages and 143 maps, 
charts and illustrations therein. 

Last fall we had a fine group of students lined up for this summer's 
field work, but after war was declared we decided it would be best to 
postpone any archeological field activities other than some surface sur- 
veying which I could carry on alone. During the summer I made several 
field trips as follows: 

We have been finding a great many flint artifacts in the Republican 
and Platte valleys in the western part of the state but had been unable to 
discover the source from which the Indians obtained their flint. In 
order to secure more information on this subject I decided to try to 
locate some of their quarries. On April 23rd I found a very large quarry 
near Beaver City where the Indians had been getting a fine grade of light 
brown jasper. We have found artifacts in western Nebraska and Kansas 
and eastern Colorado made from a material similar to that obtained from 
this quarry. From there I went to a site a few miles east of Norton, Kan- 
sas, and found an extensive quarry of the dark brown jasper from which 
arrow and spear points of a similar material have been found in western 
Nebraska and Kansas. Along the Platte and Republican drainage we 
have been finding artifacts which were made of a very thin brownish 
flint. This indicated that the flint-bed would be in layers not over a 
quarter of an inch thick. As we had heard of such a bed of flint west of 
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Hill City, Kansas, I thought I would drive over there and try to locate it. 
I found it on a hilltop and it lay in several stratifications running from 
one-quarter to one-half inch thick. We have found specimens made of 
flint and resembling the material from this quarry in western Nebraska 
and Kansas and southeastern Wyoming. 

While there I drove on down to the Saline River and attempted to 
locate a flint quarry of a reddish color but was unable to find it. It is 
possible that there are undiscovered flint-beds in Nebraska, Kansas and 
Wyoming which have this same kind of flint. On one of our trips to 
the Weeping Water we again checked over the flint-beds at Nehawka. 
We find artifacts resembling the material from the Nehawka flint quarry 
all up and down the Missouri River and practically all over Eastern Ne- 
braska. In western Nebraska we also find many artifacts made of flint 
from the Spanish Diggings near Lusk, Wyoming. 

While in Kansas I wished to check over the Quartelejo site in Scott 
County, as we had heard that several new discoveries had been made, but 
a rain had flooded the countryside and this made it impossible to reach 
the site, as the roads were washed out. I drove 763 miles while on this 
trip. 

On April 28th I made a trip to Ann Arbor, Michigan, to visit Doctors 
Carl Guthe and James Griffin of the University of Michigan Museum. Dr. 
Griffin drove me down to the Fort Ancient site in Ohio where we also 
visited the Fort Ancient Museum, then went on to Cincinnati, Ohio, to at- 
tend the annual conference of the Society for American Archeology on 
May 8th and oth. After the meeting adjourned I took the train to Chi- 
cago and visited the Field Museum before returning to Lincoln. 

The caretaker at the Scott County State Park reported that they 
had discovered a Woodland village and also more of the old Indian 
Pueblo village in the park. About the first of July I decided to make a 
trip down there and found that his reports were correct. The old Pueblo 
village ties in with our Chase County site on the Stinking Water Creek, 
and the Woodland site ties in with numerous Woodland sites in the state 
of Nebraska. The mileage for this trip was 756 miles. 

We thought it important to keep a check on the old Indian sites and 
see that no pothunters would dig out and destroy the evidence they con- 
tained, therefore I try to visit them from time to time. On July 15th I 
visited sites worked in 1937 at Ashland, Meadow and Bellevue and then 
drove north of Omaha to visit the sites worked in 1938 at Florence, Long’s 
Hill, Fort Calhoun and Blair, then over to the Platte River to inspect 
the Leshara, Yutan and Gates sites. On this inspection tour I traveled 
182 miles. 

During the latter part of July and the first of August I made a trip 
to South Dakota to study the old fortifications of an ancient Arikara 
site on Crow Creek in the Crow Creek Indian Reservation. I brought 
back a very fine collection of artifacts and a map of the old Indian fortifi- 
cations. 
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On my way to South Dakota I went by Fremont and struck the Elk- 
horn River south of Winslow where I started checking numerous ancient 
Indian villages along the river, up through Dodge, Cuming, Stanton, 
Madison, Antelope and Holt counties to O'Neill, then north to the Nio- 
brara River where I did some scouting on Ponca Creek, near Butte, in 
Boyd County. On this trip I visited several sites along the different 
rivers, but the vegetation was so dense this year that it was rather dif- 
ficult to find specimens. 

In coming back from the old Arikara site on Crow Creek I worked 
the south bank of the Missouri River and visited several sites between 
the north Nebraska line and the mouth of the Platte River. This trip 
took several days and I traveled 765 miles. 

In 1939 we excayated the Ash Hollow Cave in Deuel County and found 
clear-cut stratification that furnished further evidence to confirm our 
belief that the Woodland people were the first inhabitants to make pot- 
tery in Nebraska; the Upper Republican people were second; and the 
Dismal River people were third. Since that time we wanted to make a 
search for rock-shelters and caves in the Republican Valley in the hills 
south of Bloomington and Franklin. I concluded to carry out the plan 
this season. On August 14th | started for Bloomington, stopped to check 
over the Pike-Pawnee village, Bill Shipman and Inavale sites in Webster 
County and visted the Riverton, Naponee, Bloomington and Cotton Wood 
Creek sites north of the Republican River in Franklin County. Called on 
Garrett Fritzen while in Bloomington and looked over his collection. 
Crossed the Republican River at Bloomington and worked the south side 
by going to the Dooley site on Lost Creek, the Rebecca Creek site on 
Rebecca Creek, and the Ted Hill and Reams Creek sites on Reams Creek. 
I then drove further south into the hilly country to check for the rock- 
shelters and caves. Found one rock-shelter which showed evidence of 
being inhabited by ancient people. I worked the divide south of the Re- 
publican River on down to the Hardy ancient Indian village and then 
went on to Republic, Kansas. 

I then decided to drive from Republic, Kansas, to Clarks, Nebraska, 
to visit sites previously worked in the Loup and Platte valleys. I visited 
the old Pawnee site on the south side Platte River near Clarks, drove to 
the Skidi Pawnee site north of the Loup River near Palmer, down the 
Loup River to the Little Republican site, on the Horse Creek site on 
Horse Creek, the Cunningham site on the Loup four miles west of Ful- 
lerton and then to the Lovers’ Leap site on Cedar Creek north of Fuller- 
ton. From there I went to the old Pawnee village site at the mouth of 
Cedar Creek and the Burnt village a few miles further down the Loup 
River. Also visited the old Dunbar and Allis Pawnee Mission and a 
prehistoric village site near there. Inspected the Burkett and Wright 
sites west of Genoa and the Larson site east of Genoa; then stopped to 
check over the Monroe site north of town which we worked in 1941, 
before going on to the old Skidi Pawnee site on Shell Creek north of 
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Schuyler; to the Ancient Pawnee village at Bellwood, another Pawnee 
village at Linwood, and then to the prehistoric village at Morse Bluff. 
While making this survey I traveled 598 miles. 

We received some interesting reports on the McClain site near Fremont 
so I decided to drive up there on August 22nd. I did some scouting and 
with the assistance of the McClain boys excavated one cache and did 
considerable testing in the old village. The round trip was 110 miles. 

August 29th I drove to Elm Creek to examine the Howard Miller 
collection of guns and historic relics. The mileage on this trip was 390 
miles. 

Taking the season as a whole, much has been accomplished in the way 
of new discoveries, new material obtained and additional information for 
some interesting excavations after this great war situation has been suc- 
cessfully settled. 

I have made all of the foregoing trips with my own automobile at my 
own expense, although I would have been allowed to present my claim 
of 3, 564 miles at 4c per mile—$142.56, plus other expenses such as hotel, 
meals, etc. 


“God grant that not only the love of liberty but a thorough 
knowledge of the rights of man may pervade all the nations of the 
earth, so that a philosopher may set his foot anywhere on its 
surface and say, “This is my country.’ ” 


—B. Franklin, 1789. 
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Krupp Cannon Presented by Premier Clemenceau to Major L. 


Fenner of Burwell; in turn presented by him to 


Historical Society September 27, 1941 











Gifts to the Society 


(From September 25, 1941, to September 10, 1942) 


Each week to the Superintendent's desk there come people bearing 
gifts, or letters offering gifts, for the sake of having old family treas- 
ures preserved while being shared with others. Unfortunately it is 
not always possible to accept these for want of space; yet gradually 
the quaint old things, the strange or singular or beautiful things gather 
under this roof, and eagerly they are welcomed by the throngs that 
linger there. Sometimes the scientific interest predominates, sometimes 
the historical, but almost always there is evidence of struggle that 
marks the way oi progress, always the human value that is the most 
significant thing in life. 


Mrs. H. H. Wheeler of Lincoln has presented to this Society a 
most uncommon gift entrusted to her for that purpose. It is a banner 
bearing the autographs of the Nebraska delegation in Congress and 
the presidential candidate in the year 1900, each set against a back- 
ground of floral scrolls. The whole is heavily embroidered in color 
on white silk, and framed now for preservation. At the center is this 
arresting sentiment: 

Friends are like melons; 
Shall I tell you why? 
To find one good 
You must a hundred try. 


The two U. S. Senators thus honored are those old stalwarts, 
William V. Allen of Madison and John M. Thurston of Omaha. The 
representatives are David H. Mercer, Omaha; E. J. Burkett, Lincoln; 
John S. Robinson, Madison; W. L. Stark, Aurora; R. D. Sutherland, 
Nelson; William Neville, North Platte. And the name of W. J 
Bryan leads all the rest. 

This is the handiwork of the sister of former Governor Keith 
Neville, who is also the daughter of Congressman William Neville 
She sent the souvenir to Mrs. Wheeler with the request that it be 
placed in this Museum. 


Joslyn Memorial, Omaha: A large water bottle fashioned with 
a fiber-woven lining covered with cloth and a waterproof mixture, and 
apparently of great age. This came to the Society through the courtesy 
of Elizabeth H. Hunt, Assistant Curator of the Memorial Museum, 
who wrote: “We do not know from which American Indian tribe it 
originates.” A. T. Hill, Director of this Museum, states that it is not 
the work of any American Indian but came from India. 
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J. H. Harrison, Ravenna: A broadaxe hammered out by a black- 
smith in Revolutionary War days and owned by his family continuously 
since that time. Joel Dodd Harrison, a grandson of the axe’s first 
owner, came to Richardson County in 1867 but soon moved to a farm 
near Table Rock, where he lived for many years. Like his forebears 
he was a woodworker and builder, though his principal business 
was farming and raising a family of seven boys and five girls. One 
is the donor, an attorney; two others, William H. and Frank A., are 
equally well known throughout the state for their activity in politics, 
publicity and business. 

The letter accompanying this gift is typical of many such: “I 
am parting from this with a pang of sorrow, but feel that it should 
be placed where it and its history will be secure. After about 175 
years in the Harrison family I would regret it very much if it ever 
found its way to a junk heap. I cannot keep it always, and fear the 
younger generation might not prize it as highly as some of us who 
are closer to its years of service.” 


Julius Hoga, North Platte: As diminutive companion to his 
model of the clipper ship, “Arabia,” which has delighted visitors to 
this Museum since June 1940, Mr. Hoga carved another ship also from 
memory of one whereon he served—a three-mast full-rigged ship in a 
bottle. School children please note. 


Mrs. Lottie Burch, Santa Barbara, California: A wreath made at 
Peru, about 1870, by her mother, the wife of Hiram Burch, who came 
to Nebraska City November 29, 1855. Rev. Mr. Burch was a Methodist 
Episcopal minister, the first to be ordained in Nebraska. While pastor 
at Nebraska City he was instrumental in erecting there the first M. E. 
Church building in the state. In 1857 this church entertained the 
first annual Methodist Episcopal conference held in Nebraska. 


Dr. A. L. Candy, Lincoln: Donated a large fore-plane made of 
beechwood by Jacob Candy, carpenter, in Grant County, Indiana, in 
1850. This is a rare gift. 

Ida B. Riddle Tibbles, Council Bluffs, Iowa, presented various 
items of interest. She was the wife of T. H. Tibbles, who for several 
years was editor of the Omaha World-Herald and served in the same 
capacity for a number of years on the Nebraska Independent, published 
in Lincoln. 


Mrs. Guy M, Jackson, Lincoln: Two bonnets and a needle case 
used during the Civil War by Mrs. Hetty K. Painter, who was an 
army doctor and nurse. After the war she lived in Lincoln and died 
here. ‘ 

Charles M. Ressell, Wahoo: Six goblets of thumb-print design, 


and a sugar bowl that had belonged to donor’s mother, Eliza Myres 
Ressell, purchased in Lewisburg, West Virginia, about 1842. 
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Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Twamley, Omaha, brought in a valued col- 
lection of Indian relics, consisting of a beaded apron (buffalo hide) 
taken from the body of a squaw by Mr. Twamley’s uncle, Henry A. 
Pierce, Second Nebraska Cavalry, in a campaign in 1862; a Sioux war 
bonnet, with eagle feathers, of the period of the Custer massacre; a 
pair of beaded moccasins worn by the Sioux chief, Red Cloud; a cere- 
monial club (buffalo horns); two children’s beaded balls found in an 
Indian camp after the battle of Wounded Knee, and a basket pur- 
chased from an Indian woman in the Death Valley country in 1906. 

These old friends of the Society are also donors of a choice South 
Sea collection made by the late Rear Admiral Paul Dugan, a native 
of Hastings, while stationed in Samoa early in the 1900 decade. These 
curious gifts, too numerous to be listed here, must be studied to be 
appreciated. 


W. L. Wagner, Lincoln: A very old flower basket made of pine 
cones, picked up by donor at St. Elizabeth Hospital. 


Rudy Kovar, David City: Part of an old spur of the type used 
by the cowboys in the late ’70s and early ‘80s. 


C. R. Grimes, Champion: A small black arrowhead. 


Anna Ach, Lincoln: A large hand-carved wooden bowl (oblong) 
for mixing dough. Carved by donor’s grandfather, John Vejraska, in 
1889. 


Mrs. Anna Hoffman Ritter, Kearney: China doll-head with home- 
made body. 


Colonel Charles A. Thuis, U. S. Army Retired, presented to the 
Society the following articles: (1) First Lieutenant’s full-dress coat. 
The rank is indicated on the sleeve, and the cross-arms signify the 
branch of service—Infantry. The figures indicate the regiment's num- 
ber. (2) Two officers’ dress blouses. (3) A pair of officers’ dress 
or full-dress trousers. The white stripes indicate the Infantry branch 
of service. (4) A pair of riding breeches. 


Mrs. Oliver Isaiah Fuson, Mrs. Joseph P. Barta Mrs. Fred R. 
Hallock, all of Lincoln; Mrs. E. H. Ford, Des Moines; Tom Fuson, 
New York, and Merritt H. Fuson, Portland, Oregon, joined in the 
gift of a typical preacher’s coat, worn by a Protestant clergyman in 
Nebraska pioneer days. This coat was owned by Rev. Oliver Isaiah 
Fuson, a Methodist minister who rode a circuit in Valley, Garfield 
and Wheeler Counties in the ’80s and ’90s. 


Charles Teeters, Lincoln: A copper coin dated 1917, which Mr. 
Teeters’ father carried through World War No. 1. 


Charles H. Wolf, Ballston Spa, New York: Spanish flag that 
belonged to donor’s father, Frank Wolf, Co. D, First Nebraska Regi- 
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ment, who served in the Philippines in the Spanish-American War. This 
flag flew over the Captain of the Port in Manila and was taken by 
Wolf's company. 


D. S. Dalbey, member of the Historical Society Executive Board, 
is the donor of many more rare and beautiful gifts than can be listed 
here. Chief among them are five shawls brought to California in 1740 
by the family of Governor de la Guerra of Spain, and shown at the 
San Francisco Exposition. Mrs. Dalbey purchased these from Miss 
Delfina de la Guerra only after convincing her that they would be 
treasured and cared for always. The one here modeled is of white 
silk with the deepest of fringe and the most elaborate embroidery 

The fan of black lace, hand-painted and mounted on sticks of 
gleaming mother-of-pearl, has another story. It was bought in Paris 
in 1867 by Ford Lewis (father of Mrs. Dalbey) as a gift to his wife 
while on a European trip celebrating his ability to forsee the location 
of the State Capitol at Lincoln. Mr. Lewis owned a great deal of 
land here, having bought it of the Government even before cattlemen 
came in and recognized its value. 

Three other fans, and a shawl of Chinese crepe purchased in 
Canton, are in the group; also the ivory waist of satin, trimmed with 
rose-point lace, from Mrs. Dalbey’s wedding dress; a skirt of silk 
taffeta with ruffles of black lace worn by Mrs. Ford Lewis, several 
hats, and other elaborate and costly articles of attire representative 
of the period 


Jasper A. Savage, Omaha: An adobe brick from a wall of old 
Fort Laramie, Wyoming. 


Mrs. J. W. Thompson, Lincoln: A black medicine satchel that 
was used by her father, Dr. M. V. Clark, a pioneer of Sutton. This 
satchel also saw service at Thedford in the early "90s. It bore a trade- 
mark, “Western 1870.” With his brother, Dr. Clark arrived in Sutton 
in November, 1871, and practiced there fifty-one years. He and his 
brother bought half the townsite and the doctor established the first 
drug store there. He was a member of Company C, 7th Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and later a sergeant in the 8th Battery Ohio Artillery. 


Edith Thompson Hall, Lincoln:. Sixteen medicine bottles used by 
Dr. J. W. Thompson, who was a pioneer physician at Hendley and 
afterward practiced at Sutton for twenty years. 


Miss Ardis Kargo, Lincoln: Part of a limb from an ailanthus 
tree, resembling the letter “V for Victory.” Brought in by George 
C. Mason. 


W. H. Woods, Fort Calhoun: One pair of doctor’s saddlebags 
from old Fort Atkinson. 
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Mrs, Bertha Jones Scheuneman, Bloomington: A cannon ball 
found in 1885 at the head of Thompson Creek, on the Macon prairie, 
by Robert and Bertha Jones, brother and sister. 


Gordon Hill, Monroe: A flatiron brought to Nebraska by Thomas 
Hill, the donor’s father. 


Mrs. C. F. Ladd, Lincoln: Three photographs of W. J. Bryan 
used in campaigning for his election to the presidency. Dr. Ladd was 
a delegate to the Democratic national convention in Chicago in 1896. 


Peter H. Kosmos, Lincoln: Donated a Greek flag. This is one 
of forty-eight flags—one for each state—sent by Greece to the United 
States in 1931 to show appreciation for help sent by America to the 
stricken nation after her defeat in the war with Turkey. The donor is 
president of Lincoln Chapter, Order of the Ahepa. 


Charles W. Bryan, Lincoln: An office chair used in W. J. Bryan’s 
law office in 1888. 


Virginia Lee Miller, Lincoln: Five hand-tinted photographs of 
the Omahas’ sun dance. 


R. E. Elam, Lincoln: A sea “biscuit”; a seaweed, and a shell. 


Mrs. Frank Jennings, Omaha: A steel (for sharpening knives) 
from a carving set. This, with the carving knife, was a wedding gift 
to the mother of Frank Jennings in England in 1840. 


John Lemly, Lincoln, contributed an Indian catlinite pipe. The 
donor’s grandfather, C. S. Kragskaw, obtained this pipe at Florence 
in 1854, probably trading beads for it. The Kragskaw family came 
from Denmark that year with a band of people going to Salt Lake City 
with Mormon missionaries 

Marion Coon, Co. G, First Infantry, White Rock, British Colum- 
bia, Canada, gave to the Historical Muesum a Spanish shell found 
after the battle of Bagabag in the Philippine Islands during the 
Spanish-American War. It was brought in by William Ehmen of 
Sterling. 

Dr. F. Z. Glick, University of Nebraska: A bronze plaster model 
of “The Smoke Signal,” the original of which is in Pioneers’ Park, 
Lincoln. 

Mrs. Dora Hazleton, Douglas: A wooden shuttle used in weaving 
rag carpets and made at Dorchester in 1885 by donor’s father, Jacob 
Brewer. Also a gourd grown by her mother near Panama in 1877. 

Samuel Tillman, Lincoln: Various articles found in Oregon, in- 
cluding a German lock 
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Wally Smith, Lincoln: A very innocent-looking cane which, at a 
touch, can be converted into a gun of deadly power. 


Miss Louise W. Mears, Nebraska City: A wooden brick mold, 
ironbound, three-brick capacity, used by her father, H. M. Mears, in 
his brickyard at Peru. This yard was operated between the years 
1866 and 1898, using clay from the nearby hills. An interesting item 
is found in the report (March 10, 1866) of the secretary of Mount 
Vernon College, which in 1867 became the State Normal School. It 
refers to the purchase of brick from the Mears kilns: “200,000 at $10.50 
a M.” 


Mrs. C. H. Petrie, Lincoln: A lock and key carved out of walnut 
from a tree grown near Roca, and donated by her father, W. A. Comp- 
ton, who in turn received it from his grandfather. This is of the type 
used on dugouts and log houses: it was common to see pioneers carry- 
ing a large ring of wooden keys. 

Various other items were included in this gift from Mrs. Petrie. 


Mrs. C. S. Sherman, Lincoln: A real antique in the form of a 
large lantern lighted by a candle; quite decorative for a cabin home. 
Also a bayonet that belonged to the family of Miss Lucy Ellenwood 
of Waverly. 


E. C. Folsom, Lincoln: An old style padded album containing 
photographs of pulpit and stage celebrities. 


I. H. Oberman, Burchard: A wooden brace, handmade and worn 
by long use. 


Charles A. Tucker, Lincoln: Many adornments much sought 
after in the days of long ago: hat pins, ornaments and buckles, curious 
and beautiful; ostrich plumes and feathers of the white egret; velvet 
flowers; elaborate hats; a Dobbs felt and a Stetson; bayonet and 
scabbard, and a lance with a staff. 


Ann English, Lincoln: Five posters, two being presented by the 
U. S. A. Recruiting Service. 


The State Hospital at Hastings became the home of Alonzo De Milt 
of Decatur, one of the brightest literary minds of early Nebraska, 
editor and writer of books. At his death on February 3, 1941, the 
Hospital gave to this Museum numerous articles of his apparel, know- 
ing that they would find here an honored place. 


H. J. Moss, Lincoln, has sent us two large envelopes containing 
specimens of penmanship “before and after’ taking a course of instruc- 
tions in that art, given by Nicholas Sharp who now lives in Lincoln 
but in the early '70s was a teacher in the Wymore Public School. 
Though the ink is faded the fine flourishes are still impressive. 
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Lydia S. McCague, Omaha, sends the following story with her 
rare gift: 

“In 1850 Elias Howe began to manufacture the sewing machine 
that bore his name. To this invention A. B. Wilson added many 
ingenious devices, following which the famous company of Wheeler & 
Wilson was established in Bridgeport, Connecticut 

“Rev. and Mrs. Thomas McCague were the first American mis- 
sionaries to Egypt, sailing from Philadelphia September 30, 1854, 
under the Board of Foreign Missions of the Associate Reformed 
(afterwards United Presbyterian) Church. In Cairo they started 
schools for boys and girls, evangelistic services and Bible distribution. 

“Thus engaged, they heard of the presence in that city of two 
young American tourists, graduates of Yale. One of these, Irving 
Hall, was desperately ill with consumption. They took him into their 
own home and Mrs. McCague cared for him for several weeks, until 
his death. In due time came this letter from the father: 

“*My wife and I owe you a debt which we can never pay 

for your hospitality and kindness to our beloved son. You can 

never know how grateful we are till your only child finds in a 

land far from home, as Irving found in your home, the tender 

ministries of Christian care to his dying hours. 

_ “*Mr, Maltby wrote us that you would not take any pay 

for the time Irving was with you. We asked him what we 

could do to testify our appreciation of your goodness. He 

replied that Mrs. McCague had often wished she could have 

a sewing machine. We propose to send you one.’ 

“So this Wheeler & Wilson machine, one of the earliest made, 
was bought by Norman Hall and shipped to Egypt—the first to arrive 
in that land. When my parents were obliged to return to Omaha 
because of illness, they brought this treasured machine with them, 
and I am very happy to give it to you for the Historical Society.” 


Josiah Roy Gabel, Lincoln: A fine spinning wheel that belonged 
to his grandmother. Brought from Perry County, Pennsylvania, by 
donor’s mother, probably between the years 1880 and 1900. 

Roy Webb Dean, Ashland: A three-gallon brass bucket, patented 
1851; a one-gallon Hayden’s, patented 1851; a two-tined pitchfork; 
one pair of fire tongs, and a coffee mill, patented in 1850 

R. H. Willis, Bridgeport: A derringer pistol, patented in 1863, 
and owned by W. B. T. Belt, former president of the Bell Telephone 
Company 

R. T. Cooper, Lincoln: A razor case and straight-edge razor 
made by George Wostenholm & Son, Sheffield, England, and a safety 
razor bearing the name of William Enders. 
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To the Historical Library 


Henceforth it will be our policy to list in this annual publication 
and (in rare cases) to review the manuscripts received in the Library 
during the year just closed. This is for the purpose of acquainting 
members, students and research workers with the scope and character 
of the ever-growing number of manuscripts (now over forty thousand) 
reaching these protected files. 


Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle of Lincoln, principal of the Bancroft Schoo! 
until her resignation in May 1941, in a most gracious letter to the 
Superintendent presented to this Society several books of real his- 
torical value that have been cherished in her family since the days 
when her great grandfathers, John Pyrtle and George Turner, first 
settled on their plantations in Henry County, Virginia. They include: 

“Some Letters containing an account of what seemed most 
remarkable in traveling through Switzerland, Italy, some parts 

of Germany, etc., in the years 1685 and 1686.” Written by G. 

Burnet, D. D., Rotterdam. Printed for Abraham Acher, 

Bookseller by the Exchange, 1867. 

“Acts of the General Assembly in Virginia,” published in 

1803. Also Peter Parley’s Tales of Ancient Rome;” “The 

Family Monitor,” by J. G. James; “A Short System of Polite 

Learning,” and two school books, all published in 1830. “The 

Doctrines and Discipline of the M. E. Church,” 1836; “An 

Arithmetical Dictionary,” 1848, and other old school books. 

Mrs. Allan B. Wilson, Nebraska City, has made gifts of varied 
interest: (1) Files of the National Geographic Magazine, nearly com- 
plete from October 1919 to March 1941 inclusive. (2) About seventy- 
five music-roll records for a player piano. (3) Twelve maps bearing 
dates from 1922 to 1940, showing Africa, Europe and the Near East, 
South America, Bible Lands, Classical Lands of the Mediterranean, 
the Pacific Ocean, “Historic and Scenic Reaches of Washington” and 
also of New York City, the Sun Valley Lodge in Idaho, and others. 


Mrs. George Schwake, Lincoln: A boxful of bills, letters and 
papers belonging to her father, F. E. Newton, proprietor of a hard- 
ware store in this city during the early eighties. 


Mrs. Bertha Dennis, of the Fredonia Public Library in Kansas, 
thoughtfully offered to this Society a prized and useful volume pub- 
lished at Chicago in 1890, being the “Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs of Nebraska” by C. F. Royce, editor of The Gazette-Journal 
of Hastings, Nebraska. 


Mr. F. Bartlet, Omaha: “Journals of the First and Second Regular 
Sessions of the General Assembly of Nebraska Territorial Councils.” 
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These records of Nebraska's early history are very valuable—the more 


so because now out of print 


W. T. Pickett, that keen editor and publisher of the Wahoo Wasp, 
sent us a truckload (more or less) of old newspapers, many of them 
75 years old—The Tribune of New York and also of Chicago, and 
many others which, out here in Nebraska, will prove their value through 
the years to come. This was the careful collection of Hiram Adsit, 
orchardist of Nebraska City, who died about a year ago. “His father 
furnished the Ohio law books from which our territorial statesmen 
made our laws when Nebraska was admitted as a state,” wrote Mr. 
Pickett 

Hiram Adsit is well remembered by this editor. He rendered im- 
portant service, worth thousands of dollars, to this state. We are 
trying to find a good photo of him that may be published with a sketch 
of his life. 

Mr. Pickett also contributed an interesting assortment of some 
ninety books and pamphlets. Among them are seed and nursery cat- 
alogs running from 1869 to 1886, old almanacs and school books, and 
several pamphlets of particular interest in the field of Nebraska pioneer 
history. 


Mrs. Rena Shull McCahan presented the genealogy of the Shull, 
Burdsall, Stockton and Allied Families. Illustrated; complete; beautiful 
in typography and binding. 


Helene Magaret, Omaha, after painstaking study of the yellowed 
and finely written letters of Father De Smet, has made this great and 
good pioneer priest of the West live again in the book that bears his 
name and which comes to the Society as her gift. 


Mrs. Jessie G. Faes, Lincoln: Two massive volumes of newspaper 
clippings compiled in 1882 by her father, G. B. M. Will, who was 
superintendent in schools at Liberty, Nebraska, at that time. Though 
most of these articles are speeches in congress, they and the poems 
cover also a wide field of curious and interesting subjects. 


George A. Eberly, Stanton, Judge of the State Supreme Court, 
presented “In Memoriam—Hon. E. E. Good;” the Michigan Alumnus 
Quarterly Review for years 1934-1940 (incomplete); Exercises at 
Dedication of the Law Quadrangle, University of Michigan; two 
Journals of the American Bar Association, 1938-39. 


Mary St. Martin: (1) “An Historical and Descriptive Review of 
Nebraska,” Vol. II, 1892; published by John Lethen. Though many 
pages of this book are missing, it is an interesting and well illustrated 
directory. (2) “Lincoln, Nebraska’s Capital City, 1867-1923.” (3) 
“Twentieth Century Atlas of the Commercial, Geographical and His- 
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torical World. By J. Martin Miller, World-Renowned Traveler and 
Author. Superbly Illustrated.” Revised Edition, 1904, under direction 
of George Spiel. (4) “Superior Reference Atlas of Nebraska and the 
World.” Published by George F. Cram, New York and Chicago; 
copyright 1908. 


T. F. A, Williams of Lincoln is making a rare personal collection 
of letters, photographs, clippings and souvenirs of the world-wide 
travels and addresses of “Pussyfoot Johnson,” famous Prohibition 
orator. 


Dr. Harry Hollingworth of Columbia University presented a gift 
of outstanding value and importance: An almost complete collection 
of reprints or typed copies of the published papers of his wife, the late 
Leta Stetter Hollingworth, native Nebraskan and eminent psychologist 
and educator. 

Besides these papers, comprising about eighty separate items, the 
gift included four books by Dr. Leta Hollingworth, published since 
her death. This collection makes a notable addition to the Historical 
Society’s holdings of the works of Nebraska authors. 


J. L. Teeters of Lincoln, a frequent donor to this Society, brought 
in a number of leaves from issues of the Illustrated London News for 
June 1867. Many fine photographs and drawings depicting English 
life and events of that period are found in these papers. 


Mrs. Laura Bassett Kelley of Kearney: A valuable collection of 
historical material consisting of correspondence, manuscripts and clip- 
pings assembled by her father, Samuel C. Bassett of Gibbon. Through- 
out his lifetime Mr. Bassett took great interest in Nebraska history 
and in the agricultural development of the state. And, since he played 
a very large part in both, his papers contain much valuable source 
material. 


Hervey S. Robinson, Lincoln: A considerable body of material, 
including State and Federal reports, messages of a number of Nebraska 
governors, newspaper clippings, pamphlets, maps, and various fugitive 
leaflets and mimeographed pieces of varying interest. 


Gladys Wilkinson Lawrence of Los Angeles enriched the Society's 
genealogical library with the gift of histories of the Lawrence, Wilkin- 
son, Irvine and Reese families. These pamphlet histories are well 
written and attractively illustrated with photographs. 


Captain E. H. Smith, 110th Quartermaster Regiment, 35th Infantry 
Division: Two scrap-books of clippings covering the activities of this 
regiment from the time of induction December 23, 1940, up to April, 
1942. The regiment was composed of units from the former Nebraska 
National Guard. 
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W. V. Cortelyou, Lincoln: Files of the Kansas Historical Quar- 
terly for 1940-1941 and a number of issues of 1937-1939. Also the 
“Annals of the Shawnee Methodist Mission—1939.” 


L. K. Cramb, Fairbury: A copy of the American Newspaper Cat- 
alog for 1889. 

G. J. Marshall, Riverton: A copy of his book, “The Victims of 
Class Legislation,” published in 1936. This is an exposition, as the 
author sees it, of the plight of agriculture induced by the present money 
system. 

Dr. H. W. Orr, Lincoln: <A very interesting library item is Vol- 
ume XI of “Reports of Explorations and Surveys for a Railroad from 
the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, 1853-1855.” This volume 
embodies the report of G. K. Warren, which accompanies many de- 
tailed maps and plates of the region. 

Mrs. C. F. Ladd, Lincoln: A large collection of sheet music, com- 
prising about 340 popular songs, some 40 pieces of instrumental music, 
and several exercise books. Most of these songs were published during 
the years 1910-1918, and form a rather complete collection for that 
period. 


Ida M. King, A copy of the Second Annual Report of the Nebraska 
Territorial Commissioner of Common Schools. This is a welcome gift, 
as early territorial reports are not easy to obtain. 


Mrs. W. E. Patterson, Lincoln: A bound copy of The Scientific 
American, Volume VII, 1851. This is a gift of quaint interest. 


Mrs. Herbert Brownell, Lincoln: Three books written by her dis- 
tinguished husband—“The Course in Physics,” “Teaching of Science,” 
and “Physical Science.” A number of clippings containing obituaries 
and the evaluation of Professor Brownell’s work were included in the 
gift. 


Fred L. Knight, Lincoln: Three volumes of research value—‘A 
Classical Dictionary,” Message from the President of the United 
States, 1877," and “Report of the Commercial Relations of the United 
States with Foreign Nations.” 

Clarence G. Miles, Lincoln: A number of interesting documents 
which belonged to his grandfather, S. B. Miles, who operated a stage 
line and mail-contract routes in the Nebraska region in the late ‘50s. 
Waybills, assignments of goods to be shipped on the Steamboat Moun- 
taineer, St. Louis to Rulo, letters from the Post Office Department 
confirming mail contracts, etc 

Congressman Karl Stefan sent from Washington a photostat of 
the original enrollment bill passed by the U. S. Congress February 9, 
1867, providing for the admission of Nebraska into the Union. 
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To the Picture Collection 
“The Battlefield of Gettysburg,” on display in the Museum, is a 


large steel engraving, in color, covering not less than twenty-five 
square miles of this historic field. It bears the signatures of approval 
of ten commanding generals, including that of Gouverneur Kemble 
Warren, known to history as the topographical engineer under General 
Harney who made the famous 1855-1857 explorations through Nebras- 
ka and Dakota, fraught with great difficulty and danger and handled 
with rare tact and sympathy for the position of the Indians. It bears 
also the endorsement of General George Gordon Meade, Commander 
of the Union Army at Gettysburg, written by his own hand: “I am 
perfectly satisfied with the accuracy with which the topography is de- 
lineated and the position of the troops laid down.” 

This picture was purchased by Superintendent Sheldon from the 
widow of Robert R. Hastings, of Crete, who in turn had purchased it 
from Major Eugene Schilling of Crete, a Union soldier in the Civil 
War; it was highly valued by him. 


Alumni Association, Nebraska Normal College, Wayne: Large 
framed photograph of James Madison Pile, President of the College 
1891-1909. Donated to the Association by E. D. Lundak of Pierce, 
Class of 1907. 


Mrs. Philip L. Hall, Lincoln: A group of military pictures of the 
Nebraska National Guard. The collection of her husband, Col. Phil 
Hall. 


W. G. S. Cook, Lincoln: Eighteen photographs of the Civil War, 
being the collection of his father, Sergeant Bradford P. Cook. 


Courtenay Barber, Chicago: Two of the famous oil paintings of 
W. H. Jackson, the bequest of his brother, G. Y. Barber. 


Henry Allen Brainerd of Lincoln, former president and historian 
of the Nebraska Press Association, at his death left to this Society an 
extensive collection of photographs gathered through many years. 


Mrs. J. T. Anderson, Wayne: A small oil painting of the oldest 
church still standing in the state—the Presbyterian at Bellevue, built 
about 1856. It is the work of C. L. Elias, teacher of art in Omaha, 
and has long been in possession of donor’s mother, Mrs. E. E. Rosser 
of Bellevue. This is thought to be the only picture of the church 
during the time when it had a tall slender steeple. 


C. E. Bobbitt, Lincoln: A rare framed photograph of the State 
Legislators of 1877—the earliest group picture of Nebraska legislators 
that has come to the notice of this Society. Mr. Bobbitt was a mem- 
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ber from Cass County during the 1877 session. He was a farmer and 
his address is listed as Sunlight—now the town of Eagle. 

Alton Miles, Long Beach, California (bequest): A fine oil paint- 
ing of the John Harding home in the Old Village of London, near 
Brownsville; used for some time as a post office. In 1923 the beau- 
tiful historic place was destroyed by fire. This painting is the work 
of Prof. H. H. Bagg, teacher of drawing and painting in the Nebraska 
State Normal School at Peru, 1896-1901. 

Jeannette Fraser Roggen, Omaha: Photograph of her father, 
Edward Pardee Roggen, Secretary of State 1883-87; proprietor of the 
Capitol Hotel 1887-90. A prominent figure in early Nebraska politics. 


General Report on Manuscripts 


The manuscript collection, which now comprises approximately 45,000 
items, received substantial additions in the past year. Exclusive of a 
large collection of the correspondence and manuscripts of Samuel C. 
Bassett, not as yet listed and classified, over 600 manuscript pieces were 


received 

The literary contest, sponsored each year by the Native Sons and 
Daughters of Nebraska, produced, as usual, a number of interesting man- 
uscripts. The contest subject, “The Biography of a Nebraska Community,” 
was the inspiration for many fine articles valuable for their information 


on local history. 

The usual volume of research papers came to the files, adding to the 
reference value of this department. The range of subjects covered by 
the general and historical research is indicated by some of the titles se- 
lected from these research papers: “Mormon Place Names,” “Knox Coun- 
ty,” “Nelson Buck Surveying-Party Massacre,” “Lincoln City Directories— 
Their History and Use,” “Beauvais Ranch,” “Nebraska State Archives.” 

In addition to the Bassett Collection mentioned above, another ac- 
cession of more than usual interest and value was received. This con- 
sisted of an almost complete collection of the published papers of Dr. 
Leta Stetter Hollingworth, noted educator and writer in the field of 
psychology, at Columbia University. Of the more than eighty articles 
about a third are in manuscript form. 

From the various governmental and war agencies—federal, state and 
local—came leaflets, instruction sheets, news releases, copies of addresses 
and other miscellaneous material relating directly or indirectly to the war 
effort. This type of material will become increasingly important. 

A great many miscellaneous manuscripts, documents and letters come 
to the Historical Society every year. Of these no special mention can 
be made in a brief report, but all have their interest and value and find 
a permanent place in the manuscript files where they may be used through 


the years. 


























NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Founded August 26, 1867 
Reorganized September 25, 1878 


The-founders of Lincoln (David Butler, Governor; John Gillespie, 
Auditor; Thomas P. Kennard, Secretary of State) also founded and in- 
corporated the State Historical Society and Library Association—August 
26, 1867. This Society received from the State Legislature, as a gift, the 
block of ground known for years as “Historical Block,” but later called 
“Haymarket Square” and now known as “Municipal Building Square.” It 
was the plan of the founders of the State and its capital city that this block 
of land should be the permanent home of the State Historical Society, 
organized to preserve the history and prehistoric story of Nebraska. 

This original “State Historical Society and-Library Association” was 
reorganized under the name of the “Nebraska State Historical Society” 
at a public meeting held in the Commercial Hotel in Lincoln on Septem- 
ber 25, 1878. About thirty well-known citizens of the state were present. 
Robert W. Furnas was chosen president; Professor Samuel Aughey, 
secretary. 

The State Historical Society is the oldest state institution in Nebraska. 
It owns the Historical Half-Block facing (from the east) the Nebraska 
State Capitol. The Historical Society deeded to the City of Lincoln its 
original “Historical Block,” now occupied by municipal buildings, and 
received in return the present site for-a historical building. 


GOVERNING BOARD—1i942-43 
Executive Board—Officers and Elected Members 
J. E. Lawrence, President, Lincoln 
A. T. Hill, First Vice-President, Hastings 
H. M. Eaton, Second Vice-President, Omaha 
Addison E. Sheldon, Secretary, Lincoln 
Nathan Gold, Treasurer, Lincoln 
N. C. Abbott, Nebraska City 
D. S. Dalbey, Beatrice 
E, P, Wilson, Chadron 
A. B. Wood, Gering 
A. J. Weaver, Falls City 
Ex-Officio Members 
Dwight Griswold, Governor of Nebraska 
Chauncey S. Boucher, Chancellor of University of Nebraska 
Robert G. Simmons, Chief Justice of Supreme Court of Nebraska 
Parke F. Keays, Broken Bow, President Nebraska Press Association 






































Publications on 
Nebraska 
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Messages and Proclamations of the 
Governors of Nebraska—Four Volumes 


“These are chronicles of the social, economic 
and political life of the people. The history of the 
State cannot be written, nor anything like a com- 
plete understanding of its institutions obtained, 
without making use of these documents which 
heretofore were all but inaccessible to the general 
public.” 


A Great American: J. J. Pershing— 
Harry R. Follmer 


A richly bound and illustrated narrative of the 
life of Nebraska’s great General, with an 
sive series of tributes from many of og word 
known men and women in America. A historical 
achievement. 


Crazy Horse—Mari Sandoz 


The latest book of this gifted Nebraska girl. 
For its setting, the fresh pungent odor of the 
Pine Ridge; the buffalo-grass carpet of the 
Great Plains; the dazzling distances of the 
sandhills. For its central figure, the greatest 
American Indian commander of cavalry. For 
its deeper study, the mind of the primitive 
Plains Indian—unfathomed by most writers on 
the Indian life. 

Printed by Alired A. Knopf, New York. 
Price $3.50. May be ordered through 


Nebraska State Historical Society 
State Capitol Lincoln, Nebraska 
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